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Rich Soil not Needed for Grapes. 


Land for grape vines need not be very rich. 
So says S. J. Allis, of Erie, Pa., an intelligent 
correspondent who has made the grape his hobby 
and devoted his best days to it for the last 
eighteen years. There is no land in his section 
not rich enough to grow grapes. A handful or 
two of ashes and bone dust in the hill to start 
the young vines the first season is much better 
than to fertilize heavily and thus give a large, 
sappy growth and for many reasons, Your wood 
is more solid, with a smaller pith and is much 
less liable to winter kill. The moderate growth 
will set less clusters and allow of more perfect 
fertilization making better clusters and finer 
fruit while a fair growth, (as against a stand 
still) helps to resist disease ; a rank one invites 
mildew, canker &c., which though they may not 
kill the vine, will seriously injure the fruit. 
The opinions of Mr. Allis are based on experience 
and close observation and therefore worth a good 
deal to any one who will consider them carefully. 
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Iron Fencing. 





Farmers, stick a pin here. 

Our readers know full well, by this time, what 
kind of a fence we advocate, viz: one composed 
wholly of iron. Such a fence can be built for 
less than six cents per foot. It will turn horses 
and cattle while it lasts, and it will last certainly 
forty years, with few repairs, and probably eighty 
years. It will occasion no damage to stock run- 
ning into it, does not cause the snow to drift, is 
elegant in appearance, and is “ greatly to the 
credit ” of the man who erects it on his farm. 

The rails are of wire, No. 6 annealed for the 
three top ones, and barbed wire for the bottom 
one. This barbed wire is to prevent cattle from 
putting their heads through or under in search 
of better pasture on the other side, and thus push- 
ingagainst the fence. The barbed wire is notched 
into the edge of the iron post and held by an ad- 
justible hook. To the top wire is suspended, the 
whole length of the fence, plastering lath, white- 
washed, as a warning to horses and cattle to keep 
away. This lath is wired fast. 

The posts are of iron, held firmly at the 
ground by iron supports, or they may be held 
by blocks of concrete, cheaply made. In setting 
the posts no holes are dug, but the posts are 
jabbed down to the proper depth and the sup- 
ports also are driven down, without disturbing 
the earth at all, A live man can plant two posts 
in three minutes—we have seen it done and have 














done it ourself. The plan of bracing we described 
last spring. It is far superior to the usual 
method. 

If wooden posts are used, and they can be, the 
fence will not cost over four cents a foot. For 
the want of a more appropriate name we call this 
the “Atkinson” fence. The only person! we 
know of who builds it for others, who has the 
tools, tightening rollers, &c., and who has had 
twenty-five years’ experience in building wire 
fences, is Thomas Atkinson, of Three Tons P. O., 
Mont. Co., Pa. The improvements that Mr. At- 
kinson have made in wire fencing has simply 
redeemed such fencing from worthlessness, as 
hundreds of farmers in Bucks and Montgomerv 
counties can testify. We desire our farmer read- 
ers to remember our statements in this article, 
for they will do to refer to in twenty years, when 
such a cheap, durable and efficient fence as we 
have described shall have come into general use. 

een 


The Only Safe Plan. 





Ezra Stokes, a distinguished Small Fruit 
grower of New Jersey, says that “ we must not 
expect all varieties to do equally well on different 
soilsand climates. Crescent seedling strawberry 
so far, seems every where at home, like the Wilson. 
Pride of the Hudson raspberry does not do well 
in New Jersey, losing its leaves by mid-summer, 
The only sate plan is to test the'varieties in 
one’s own ground.” This is true. 
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The Staff of Life. 





Bread-making—the secret told.—Shall our bread be 
dry, heavy ana sour, or light, moist and sweet? 
—Hints and suggestions by successful bread- 
makers—Food for thought and study by house- 
wives everywhere, 

Last month we printed the despairing cry of 
a housekeeper: ‘‘1 would like to see in the col- 
umns of your paper a good recipe for making 
bread. I am tried of eating hard, dry and heavy 
bread.” 

Ever ready to serve its readers the FARM 
JOURNAL at once set about to find the true in- 
wardness of good bread-making, and in response 
to our efforts we are now able to present to our 
readers the “‘ highest and best thought” on this 
great subject. Appealing to many country 
friends, besides ‘‘our sisters, our cousins and 
our aunts,” they have come forward promptly, 
fully and brilliantly with their contributions 
and laid them upon our desk, whence they are 
transferred to our columns for the public benefit. 

Says Mrs. J.T. W.: ‘“‘ The essentials of good 


bread are good flour, good yeast and experience 
in bread-making. Some flour requires different 
treatment from other. After using it a few times 
we can tell which way is the most successful. A 
few potatoes added to bread rising and a small 
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quantity of lard kneaded into the dough will 
make bread softer and whiter, when without 
them it is dry and dark. 
knows the virtue of her own yeast the best. A 
sponge mixed over night should have the quan- 
tity of yeast regulated by the temperature of the 
milk used and the room in which it is left to 
stand. When we can watch the rising, a greater 
amount of yeast may be used; for it may be 
kneaded when just light enough; if left after 
that time there is more or less acidity ; and when 
the sponge rises to its extent and settles we are 
certain to have sour bread. The yeast jar must 
have good attention. When its contents are poor 
nothing better can be expected from the bread. 
Potato yeast will retain its virtue doubly as long 
as flour yeast. 


tell thee what we consider a sure way of having 


Every housekeeper | 


The Farm Journal. 


good yeast and a good oven; but having these 
the result may yet not be satisfactory. ‘ A poet 
is born and not made’; so isa bread-maker, and 
the majority of women can not expect to make 
such bread as carries off the premiums at agri- 
cultural fairs; but having good materials and 
‘gumption’ any housekeeper may make bread 
that is sweet, well baked and wholesome ; and if 
it is not quite as light as sponge cake, or as white 
as snow, she need not grieve over it.’’ 

Says Mrs. C. 8S. H.— The two prime requisites 
for good bread are good wheat and good hops— 


| good wheat to make good flour and NEW hops to 


make good yeast. With flour and yeast right 
any method will produce good bread. To make 
bread retain its moisture, as soon as baked turn 
out on the kitchen table, to cool entirely uncov- 
ered. When quite cold shut up in tin—an old 
wash-boiler or cream kettle will do. 
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cold weather the rising should be mixed warm, 
and kept at the same temperature; also the flour 
should be kept warm to knead the bread in the 
morning. During the hot days of summer mix 
cold for fear of souring. Be careful to have the 
oven in good condition, for many a batch of bread 
has been ruined that otherwise would have been 
good but for that neglect.” 

Our correspondents, while they are all able to 
make bread of the finest quality, admit a difti- 
culty in telling how they do it, and we presume 
each would own that failure sometimes occurs in 
spite of the greatest care and without any obvious 
cause. 

A veteran housekeeper of our acquaintance, of 
this city, noted always for her good, sweet bread, 
has a method quite different from those of our 
correspondents, which has decided points of ad- 
vantage. She sets no “ sponge”’ at ail, but mixes 





“As flour is the foundation of all bread, I will | 

Try this, 
the flour, yeast, salt and water at night, kneads 
and sets to rise. In the morning, at breakfast 


\ first-class flour. Have Red Mediterranean wheat, 
well cleaned, ground by a good miller in mild, 





and you’ll never have dry bread.” 
Says Mrs. M. E. W.—“ The main requisites 








damp weather—if very damp, the better, as the 
flour has a smoothness that if the wheat is dry 
it does not have. I knew one miller whose cus- 
temers came from near and far, who made a 
practice of carrying every grist of wheat into the 
wheel-house to stand several hours before grind- 
ing. One fact I did not mention, that flour freshly 
ground does not make as good bread as that of a 
few week’s standing. Many make it a point to 
keep one barrel of flour ahead.” 

Says Mrs. 8. P. 8.—‘‘ With good flour and 
lively yeast it is very little trouble to make good 
bread; without these, almost impossible. In 
warm weather the greatest care is needed to pre- 
vent it from souring, either in the sponge or 
dough, consequently it should be set to rise cool 
and kept in a cool place; but in cool weather 
just the reverse. It is not best to keep it too 
near a very warm stove. A few could, boiled po- 
tatoes grated in the milk help to keep the bread 
moist. 


“A great deal depends upon the baking; if | 


baked in too hot an oven the bread will be hard 
and dry, with too much crust. 
boiled milk, either sweet or slightly turned, 
enough flour to make a stiff batter, small tea- 
cupful of yeast, tablespoonful of salt. Set to 
rise about nine o’clock in the evening. About 
six in the morning, or earlier in warm weather, 
knead it up, put it back into the pan and let it 
rise until nearly twice its original bulk, then 
make it into four loaves, let it rise again and 
bake in a moderately heated oven, about an 
hour.” 

Says Mrs. T. O. A.— I would gladly oblige 
thee and thereby enlighten any poor woman who 


is groping in darkness on the bread question, were | 


it in my power, but to me it seems as impossible 
to give a definite recipe for making good bread as 
to give one for managing a husband, there are so 
many conditions to be considered. Flour differs 
and requires different treatment. I have no rule 
but like the old woman with the mufiins, take as 
much flour as I need, put in as much yeast as I 
think it requires, mix with sweet milk in pref- 
erence to sour; when very light, knead—if 
kneaded before it is light it will never rise so 
well again; the second time it rises knead 
lightly ; the third time mould into small loaves, 
put in pans and when light bake in not too hot 
an oven an hour or an hour and a quarter. The 
essentials are good flour, good yeast, thorough 
baking, judgment acquired by experience and an 
unflinching determination to DOOR DIE. Like 
getting to heaven it requires unceasing vigilance, 
but the reward is great.” 

Says Aunt Ruth.—“In order to make good 
bread three things are necessary—good flour, 


One gallon of 








for good bread are well sifted flour, fresh, lively 
yeast, set to rise in a warm place, and dough well 
kneaded, avoiding making too stiff.” 

Says Miss P. T. S.—‘‘ The art of bread-making, 
simple as it is, is one on which the world needs 
to be informed, as sour or heavy bread, or bread 
that is not well baked, is one of the most prolific 
causes of dyspepsia, with all its train of evils, 
and I believe that half the world eat bad bread 
without knowing that it is so. The first essential 
to make good bread, is good, sweet yeast, as sweet 
bread cannot be made with sour yeast; in the 
second place never permit the sponge or the bread 
after it is kneaded to over-rise, or in other words 
to stand so long, that when touched with a spoon 
or the hands it will fall; it should rebound under 
the hands when being moulded. Allow it to rise 
well in the pans, taking care again that it does 
not stand too long. Bake in a quick oven. Of 
course good fiour is indispensable. I have used 
during the past year with great satisfaction the 
Minnesota Patent, or new process flour.” 

Says Mrs. M. Y. J.—‘ The essentials for mak- 
ing bread as I have learned them, are good yeast, 
good flour, and an oven that will bake evenly. It 
is impossible to make good bread with poor yeast. 
After the flour, some of us consider this the prin- 
cipal “point.” Of course a moderate even tem- 
perature is important during fermentation. This 
every sensible woman is presumed to know. A 
variety of methods may be used to obtain good 
bread by the observance of these general princi- 
ples. Some of us in this vicinity consider ‘ New 
Process’ flour quite superior to anything else we 
know of.” 

Says Mrs. W. J. T.—‘‘ One great mistake in 
mixing bread is making the dough too stiff and 


| hard with flour. It should be as soft as it is pos- 


sible to mould it. One or two potatoes boiled 
soft and mashed through a colander added to the 
sponge will kelp to keep loaves moist. Keep 
wrapped in linen cloth, in tin box with cover. 
Almost as much depends upon the baking as the 
making of bread. The oven should be moderately 
hot at first, so as to let the loaves expand fully 
before browning. If they brown too soon they 
do not rise sufficiently and are consequently heavy 
and doughy. The heat of the oven should in- 
crease until the bread is thoroughly done. The 
length of time required in baking varies with the 
size of loaves, heat of oven, &c. Most cooks give 
one hour as the time; mine seldom takes more 
than half that time.” 

Mrs. E. K. R. says :—“ It is the duty of every 
bread-maker to attend well to her yeast. The 
standard points of bread-making are good yeast 
and good flour mixed with common sense. In 





time, the dough is ready to form into loaves and 
in one or two hours is ready for the oven. Our 
readers who think they “‘ know just how” to 
make bread, and that their way is the best, 
should try the above plan; it may possibly give 
equal or greater satisfaction to their favorite 
methods. For six loaves of bread use six pounds 
of sifted flour, about three pints of water—warm 
in winter and cool in summer—and a table- 
spoonful of salt. Experience will dictate the 
amount of yeast to use. Neither milk nor pota- 
toes is necessary, and but one kneading, that a 
thorough one, of course. The addition of milk 
makes white bread, but the bread becomes dry 
quicker than when water alone is used in mixing. 

We wish to hear further from our correspon- 
dents for next month. Let them give such new 
suggestions as occur to them, with comments on 
anything here printed and results of any experi- 
ment that may be tried, and let us have also re- 
cipes for making yeast and minute details of the 
bread-making art. This invitation is extended 
to all the readers of the FARM JOURNAL. 

(To satisfy natural curiosity we will state that 
the localities represented by our correspondents 
are Solebury, Langhorne, Buckingham, Wrights- 
town, Newtown and Doylestown, Bucks county, 
Wilmington and Newport, Del., and Upper Dub- 
lin, Montgomery Co., Pa.) 

ses, 


Poultry Cholera—Dr. Dickie’s Book. 


A lady correspondent at Port Deposit, Md., 
writes to the FARM JOURNAL that “ Dr. Dickie’s 
little book on chicken cholera is a masterpiece 
of stern, undeniable facts. It is no mere glitter- 
ing string of theoretical uncertainties, but of 
facts, which only time, together with a thorough 
investigation and diligent application could bave 
culled from practical observation. The diagnosis, 
cause and effect of the disease is plainly described. 
I have studied the disease for three years and 
fully agree with the author—that proper sani- 
tary measures and diet will prevent and finally 
eradicate the disease from our land.—M. A, A.” 

ee 
Manure for Corn. 


If you have plenty of barn-yard manure you 
need nothing better ; but reduce the quantity by 
carefully rotting before carting. If you have not 
an abundance you will thank the FARM JOURNAL 
as long as you live for the following formula for 
multiplying your manure heap by four in pounds 
and by six in fertilizing strength. 

To every estimated ten tons (loads) of barn- 
yard manure, when well rotted, add one ton of 


bone meal, a half ton of chloride a 
d 
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potash, and twenty tons of leaf mold or turf par- 
ings, or even the richest loam you have, with as 
much wood ashes as you make during the winter, 
not to exceed twenty bushels. The ashes, muck, 
potash and bone meal should be first mixed to- 
gether and then the compound mixed with the 
manure as evenly as possible. Let it lie in com- 
post, thoroughly wet once, for ten days, or until 
it begins to heat, about two weeks before it is 
wanted for use; then turn it carefully and let it 
be until applied to the hills before planting. One 
pound of this fertilizer to a hill will produce as 
good results in harvest as three pounds of crude, 
unprepared barn-yard manure. wi Eb 
Farmington, Del. 





“DAIRY AND STOCK. 


Fodder Corn for Dairy Stock. 





While many farmers, and possibly some who 
read the FARM JOURNAL, know the value of 
forage crops to help out short pasture in July, 
August and September, they yet neglect to raise 
such crops, and consequently suffer loss by such 
neglect. One of the best fodder crops, if not the 
very best, either as an adjunct to pasture, or as 
a full feed under the soiling system, is sweet corn. 
Large crops of it can be raised on small areas. 
It may be planted thick on good, rich soil and 
still produce enough small ears to make feed as 
good as a dairy can have. Rows may be but 
three feet apart and the hills from two to three 
feet apart in the row, and each hill contain from 
three to five stalks, which, with the suckers, will 
make a heavy crop. Let the ground be rich, the 
cultivation thorough, the crop be properly put 
in and worked at least twice with the hoe har- 
row, and an acre will yield enough feed for 
ten cows for a month in addition to pasture, or 
half as long if cows are soiled. It is best to 
plant two or three successive crops from two to 
three weeks apart, the first one say as early as 
it can be done conveniently, and the last one 
about the middle of June or a little later. Plant 
no more than can be used by the time frost comes. 
It is hard to cure for winter use, and most of 
those who try to cure it fail. We do not recom- 
mend it asa winter feed, but as a summer feed 
it has not to our knowledge an equal. It will 
give a good flow of good milk. We hope every 
reader of this who has a cow and only a little 
room will plant a patch of sweet corn and test 
the value of this recommendation. A sufficient 
quantity of seed may be difficult to get at the first 
start, but every farmer should raise enough for 
his own use. The best table varieties are the best 
for milk cows. According to Landreth, the 
“ eight-rowed ” sugar corn is best for green 
fodder. We believe the, price of this is about 
$4.00 per bushel at the leading seed stores. 

PSA 


Sheep as Manure Makers. 


Sheep may feed and fatten on a pasture and 
the pasture grow better and better year after 
year, and the soil become richer and richer with- 
out any other manure than their own droppings. 
After a few years this old sheep pasture turned 
over and summer fallowed, or planted to corn 
and followed by wheat will produce good crops 
of either wheat or corn. 

In wooded and bushy pastures sheep convert 
an immense amount of leaves, twigs and coarse 
undergrowth into the very best manure, worth 
nearly three times as much as that of the cow or 
double that of the horse fed on the same pasture, 
and one-seventh as much as pure guano. The 
manurial value of a flock of sheep is rarely prop- 








erly estimated. There is no more economical 
way of bringing up poor and neglected land than 
by sheep husbandry. The grain fed to sheep 
after being converted into manure is worth very 
nearly three-fourths as much, compared with 
guano, as it was in grain. 
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Letter from Thomas Gawthrop. 





Advantage of cutting fodder—Its great economy 
and healthfulness for stock—A four years’ rota- 
tion of crops better than five or more. Sense in 
chunks. 


Under the head of “ Topics in Season” in the 
JOURNAL for February, we see suggested the 
idea of cutting up the refuse corn-stalks after 
the cattle have picked off the nutritious portions 
and using them as an absorbent in the stables 
where bedding is scarce. A good suggestion, 
friend ; but why not improve on it by using your 
cutter on your nice straight fodder at the outset, 
and have the benefit of dealing it out to your 
stock in such form that there shall be no waste, 
and have the cut stalks left for bedding, ready 
made to order? This has been our practice for 
the last seven years, not only corn fodder, but 
all the provender for our dairy stock, with an 
estimated saving of one-third of the amount con- 
sumed. And here let me say there are certain 
rules to be observed in cutting food for stock, and 
the first is that when you have cut it short enough 
(say from one to two inches,) to mix with the 
feed, you have bestowed all the labor on it that 
will pay, beside securing a defense against hav- 
ing your animals injured, as is often the case 
when it is cut shorter than the diameter of the 
stalk, when it sometimes gets endwise between 
the teeth and causes them much trouble. 

We have what are two sufficient reasons for 
cutting food. First, it secures clearness from 
wastage in feeding: and second, it insures a high 
condition of health in our diary stock by com- 
pelling them to eat a sufficient quantity of bulk: 
food with their meal. The only way we have 
been able to secure that end has been by wetting 
the mess and applying the meal before feeding. 
In proof of our success we would say we have 
had but one case of sickness in our lot of cows, 
numbering from sixteen to twenty head, for the 
last seven years, and that one readily yielded to 
treatment. 

We set out to show how our brother farmers 
may secure an amount of bedding that will meet 
the demands of a system of soiling or any other 
mode of farming that requires us to carry a heavy 
stock. The first thing to do towards that end is 
to drop the old seven years’ rotation for a dairy 
farm, which has been clung to as a heritage from 
our fathers, and adopt one of four years, viz: 
First, corn; second, oats—or such other crop or 
crops as your needs may require; third, wheat ; 
and fourth, clover, which having cut before the 
heads begin to turn brown and well cured you 
will have hay that will produce butter that will 
not have to be dyed with annatto to make it the 
real ‘ gilt-edged”’ article. 

But I digress. The spring after you have 
mown your field you will have a mass of clover 
roots to plow down that will produce an effect on 
your corn and succeeding crops that cannot be 
had from a moderate dressing of commercial fer- 
tilizers; and, moreover, the increased acreage 
will afford abundant straw as an absorbent for 
your yards and stables. If we must cling to some 
of our old ways, let us at least lessen our amount 
of fencing, (the cost of which hangs like a dead 
weight on us,) reducing the number of our enclo- 
sures. Farming more, soiling more, and with 
the increased amount of refuse thus secured to 
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able to renovate the worn-out soils, but to in- 
crease the fertility of our improved farms. 
West Grove, Pa., 3 mo. 1st., ’79. 
~~ 


Creameries. 





A CREAMERY was established in West Hart- 
ford, Conn., a year or two ago and met with good 
success. About 34000 pounds of butter were sold 
during the past year mostly in Hartford, the price 
obtained being from twenty-five to thirty cents 
per pound. Nearly all the skim-milk has been 
sold at the creamery to peddlers who sell it in 
Hartford at a trifle less price than new milk has 
been sold for, many preferring it to new milk. 
Some of the cows have paid their owners from 
$50 to $60 during the year and the business has 
shown a steady increase. We mention this 
because measures are being taken to establish 
creameries among dairymen near this city. Mr. 
E. A. Whiting is business manager of the cream- 
ery alluded to above, from whom doubtless infor- 
mation can be obtained concerning its workings. 
While it may pay farmers to establish butter and 
cheese factories at a greater distance than thirty 
miles from a ready market for milk and butter 
we confess to a doubt if the system will sueceed 
nearer than that to such a market. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





A MUZZLE for a self-sucking cow is more efice- ‘ 


tive with the barbs under the chops than on the 
nose. 

CATTLE like to stand in the sun, and it seems 
to do them good. 

LET some of our readers tell us what they 
know about Shropshire sheep. 

CREAM that rises on milk after thirty-six hours 
standing is fit only for calves and pigs. 

ONE of the greatest causes for dissatisfaction 
with pure-bred stock arises from the fact that the 
purchaser does not feed liberally enough, expect- 
ing the stock which has been for years accus- 
tomed to plenty of food and the best of care and 
attention, to thrive on that which is doled out to 
the common stock which never had better. 

YOU NEED not try to dose a hog; 


g; medicine 
that might do them good, and perhaps cure the 
trouble they will nat take without force, and you 
can not give it to them without a great deal of 
trouble. The only certain cure for a sick hog is 
a piece of steel with a sharp edge, inserted in the 
right place and a proper depth ! 

Ir is said that a tablespoonful of “ Jimson 
weed ” given to a hide-bound horse three times a 
day on every third day will cure him. Let him 
also have sulphur and resin in his food; follow 
this with a diet of roots; keep in good stable; 
have plenty of fresh air, and do not work too 
hard or expose to cold storms; and in a short time 
the horse will be all right. 

A SINGULAR change is sometimes affected by 
the mixing of the cream of a full milch cow with 
one well along with calf; or if it is not a chemi- 
cal change, what is it? The cream, as above 
indicated, has been churned hour after hour for 
a whole day with no appearance of producing 
butter, and finally abandoned as a hopeless case, 
but upon withdrawal of the cream of the cow 
in calf the other would make butter with no 
difficulty. 

WHEN PIGS are paralyzed in their hind- 
quarters a disease of the spinal cord prevents ac- 
tion of the nerves which proceed from that 
centre, and causes loss of muscular power. As 
the nerves of the digestive organs proceed from 
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the spinal cord atin fails and the appetite is ‘e 
lost. If it does not recover the pig dies of star- 
vation and inanition. The remedy is to give 
half an ounce of saltpetre or turpentine to cause 
action of the kidneys. This disease is caused by 
exposure to damp, cold and filth. One cold rain 
after the pigs have been turned out to pasture 
has been known to bring it on. 

HiGH feeding and consequent great yield of 
milk wears out the cows and renders them no 
longer profitable after from five to six years’ use. 
Brewers’ grains, though cheap, are not approved, 

and must be fed in small quantities or the milk 
will be of inferior quality. So decides the Onan- 
daga county (N. Y.,) Milk Association. 

EARLY LAMBS must be forced from the time 
they are dropped. In fact there is something to 
be done even before that; the ewes must be seen 
to and fed so plentifully on nutritious food before 
lambing as to enable them to give a full flow of 
milk from the start. It will not do to put off 
feeding the lambs until they are a few weeks 
old. They must be fed from the jump, and kept 
growing all the time. 

CRIBBING in a horse is stopped by taking a 
sheep-skin (the longer the wool the better), and 
nail or tack—the skinny side in,— inside of the 
mangers, feed-boxes, and every ’place that the 
horse can reach with his mouth, and he will soon 
desist from this vice. When being driven or 
ridden buckle a small strap tightly around the 
throttle. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits hem 
most ; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 





AL LOWAYS AND SHORT-HORNS. ~To close & CO- 
partnership, I will sell 3 head of Scotch Polled Gallo- 
ways—one bull, 1 year old; two young cows safe in calf; 
Herd Book ; seven head of Short-Horns—one bull calf, six 
females—at a most reasonable —¥ Address 
JOSEPH JULIA) - Bainbridge, N. ¥. 


A S. BEEKMAN, South Branch, N. J. 
e Breeder of High Bred Horses, Jersey Cattle, South- 
down Sheep, Poland China Swine, White and Brown Leg- 
horns, Houdans, Partridge Cochins, B. B. Red Games, 
Plymouth Rock Fowls, Pekin and Rowe n Ducks. Eggs for 
Hatching at $1 50 for setting of 13 egg 





ROADSIDE HERD). “Therensth- 
ae Heifers, Young Cows 
sand Calves For Sale, all regis- 


tered. THOMAS T. TASKER, Sr. 
1622 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOLSTEINS. 


A new importation, just received and for sale at moderate 
rates. Cows, Heifers. Heifer and Bull Calves. 
JOHN HH. COMER. 
Moodna, N. Y. 


WALLINGFORD'S 


GARGET CURE. 


CURES GARGET IN CATTLE IN 8 or 4 DAYS. 
Farmers and herdsmen, your attention is called to this 
new and valuable medicine. It is safe, reliable and easily 
administered. 7 





Price 75c. a bottle. 

We could publish hundreds of testimonials like the fol- 
lowing: One bottle of your GARGET CURE given toa 
cow one year ago, that had been troubled with Garget two 
years, and on which I bad tried all other remedies, and no 
use, cured her, and she has shown no symtoms of Garget 





AP rs ; w 


FRANK PETTIT, Salem, N. J., 


Breeder and Shipper of Genuine Magie, or 


POLAND CHINA Swine. 


Parties wanting the stock pure, address as above. 








at low price. Warranted 
Qidll na | \ A No.1. E. OLIPHANT, 
New Lisbon, N. J. 
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Pigs, five months old, for sale. Se eac 
TE SOMAS M. HARV 
Vest Grove, Chester county Pa. 


JERSEY REDS. 


1 SUPERIOR YORKSHIRE, BOAR 





eer we 


Deacri tive cit cire ulese< containing authentic history of this 
Oe geod reed of swine, with illustrations of breeders from 
and price-lists sent free to any address. 
Also Plymouth Rocks, White and Brown Leg: 
horn eggs for hatching—from purest strains—bred on 
separate premises and guaranteed as ecsaees. Price 
1.25 per clutch (15) of each variety carefully packed and 
Address 
LARK PETTIT, 
CENTRETON STOCK FARM, near Salem, New Jersey. 


THos. M. HAVREY. ZEBEDEE HAINES. 


4 eeneed M. HARVEY & SON 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
Breeder and Shippers of 


BERKSHIRE & YORKSHIRE PIGS, 


Guernsey and Jersey Cattle, 


Bred from the Best Imported Stock. Also Dark 
Brahma Chickens and Bronze Turkeys from 
the | most noted strains. 


HEAVY: WEIGHT SWINE gy 


JERSEY REDs — famous for heaviest weights. 

S~ Send for The Illustrated F arm Annual 

of B' coce Stock, Seeds, Poultry, Dogs, etc. Address 
5 TLEE BURPEE & CO., 21 ‘Church St.. Philada. 


Wore and Better 


BUTTER 
With Less Labor. 


The best “ Gilt-edged ” 
@ butter can only be made 
i from sweet cream, which 
can be procured free from 
7 objectionable odors by the 
Cooley System. Will raise 
fall the cream inside of 12 
: hours, leaving pure sweet 
: 7 milk for making cheese, 
feeding calves, etc. Send forcircular. Address 
JOSEPH PYLE, Agent. West Grove, Pa. 


P. EMBREE, 
BUTTER DAIRY Implement 


elivered to express here. 












Works, 
West CHESTER, 
PENNA. 


Send for circular, 





The “ Courad Lover” : Farm Wagu. 

Light of draft : ‘ 
strongly built, a 
the best material, 
and first-class in 
all respects. While 
the quality of my 
work is fully main- 
tained, farmers will 
note a decided re- 
duction in the pri- 
ces of these celebra- 
ted wagons. Each 
wagon will ve fur- : 
nished with side ‘ 
and rear locks, shifting tongue, “‘thimble-skein,” or wood 
axle, and 3 or 4-inch tread. These wagons are admirably 
adapted to all farm work and road hauling, and give ab- 
solute satisfaction to every farmer who ever owned 
one. An inferior wagon is dear at any price; get the Best. 
Call on or address EDWARD NE EAL, 

13 miles North (Successor to CONRAD LOWER m | 

of Philadelphia. | Jarrettown, Mont. Co., Penna 
ae Market wagons made at moderate ‘prices. 


Pennock’s Patent Road Machine 


Guaranteed to keep the roads twiee as good at half 
the present cost. SAM’L PENNOCK, Iruaca, N. Y. 














FERTILIZERS. 


The Farmers’ Bone and Fertilizing Co, 


Through greatly increased facilities for sennalbtessinn 
and extended trade are enabled to offer their manures 


AT GREATLY REDUCED ees 


to the Spring trade. While our 
standard of value is higher, our 
prices are from 
30 to 40 per cent. LOWER 
than the leading fertilizers were ¥ 
sold at eight years ago. Our fertil- 
izers are not surpassed by any for : 
Potatoes, Corn, Small Fruits ad Truck of all ki 8; and 
our Nitro and Super od have proved to be special 
fertilizers for ceo. Guaranteed Analysis on 
every package sold, a» prec —f ne nearest agent or send 
for > ~~ money AWN, Sec retary, 
Office. 6 NN. ipelaware Ave» Phita., Pa. 
WN. A. NISHER: Prest., TRFGO, Treas., 
Bryn Mawr, Mont. Co., Pa. Doy lestown, Bucks Co.. : Pa. 


ANIMAL DUST FERTILIZER ! 


MADE FROM 
BLOOD, MEAT AND BONE. 


This Fertilizer shows 9 to 10 per cent. Ammonia, aud 12 
to 15 per cent. Phosphoric Acid. It contains the essential 
elements of Plant Food in an available form, and has given 
the best results for past8 years,—good crops and permanent 
benefit to the soil. Price $85 per Ton, In Bags or Barrels, 
free in cars at Boston; a discount made ou 5 or more tons, 


CHAS. H. NORTH & CO., 
Packers and Wholesale Dealers in Provisions, 
Office, 27 & 29 Faneul Hall Market, Boston. 


YOU WANT 


High-Grade Manures 
CHEAP! 


Prices Redaced. Standard Improved. 
Send for our myo d Circular and Price-list. If the dealer 
n your section has not got our 
GROUND RAW BONE, 
GARDEN CITY SUPERPHOSPHATE, 
NATIONAL BONE DUST, 
MEAT AND BONE GUANO. 
Send direct tous. All goods guaranteed. 
NORTH WESTERN FERTILIZING COMPANY, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ills. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 


BROADCAST SEED SOWER, 


for Sowing all Varieties 
of Grain and Grass Seeds 
also Fertilizers. 
No.1 Machine averages 12 
to 15 acres perhour. No.2 
Machine (see cut), from 4to 
*-6. Atthe same time sow- 
-ing better and far more 
‘evenly than by any other 
method. Send for circtilar, 
Agents wanted in every county. 
‘ BENSON, MAULE & CO, 
“Man’f’ s Agts., 223 Church ‘St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A COMPLETE SET OF FINE 
CRYSTAL FLINT 


GLASSWARE 


OF 48 PIECES, FOR 
ONLY $5.00. 


In order to introduce this new line of beauti- 
ful and valuable GLASSWARE to the consum- 
er, we make the above unequaled offer for the 




































next ninety days. RETAIL fr IGE. 
I ienarenne cavacesddcoveusecsessenced 
Bie EOD BEMNODs cccscccceeccccescccccsesscess $160 
12 Individual Salt Cellars................. 75 
1 Large Salt Cellar................ . ee 
1 Half-Gallon mg Pitcher. - 138 
1 Tall Celery Glass... -75 
1 Cream Pitcher 40 
| 1 Sugar Bowl and Cover 40 
| 1 Spoon Holder............ 
j 1 Butter Dish and Cover........... ooo 
D AGED Bc ccc cccecccscccvcecces a. 
1 Patent Syrup Pitoher..........0.. . ae 
1 Large Fruit Bowl and Cover.. . 1.25 
De Rs oanigenckncdsssegaetaneians 35 
1 Large Lamp, with Burner and Chim- 
ney complete.........-....+++ shbcenn sas 1.25 
48 Pieces. Total retail price, $11.00 


We refer to any Commercial Agency, Masonic 
Bank, and others, if desired. 

All’ of the above goods will be carefully 
oe and en to any address on_ receipt 
= § on: 00. Send money by P.O. Order, Express, 

. Draft, or Registered Letter, to 

GLASS SUPPLY CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Persons wanting employment, address us. 
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H W. AUSTIN, Woodstown, New Jersey, 
@ Breeder of the finest strains of 


PURE POLAND CHINA SWINE, 


Plymouth Rock fowis & Mammoth Bronze 
Turkeys. My turkeys are of H. C. Gratt’s strain and 
cannot be excelled for size and beauty. My yearling Gob- 
bler weighs 4044 Ibs, and hens from 17 to 20 Ibs. each. P. 
Rocks are very “fine. Eggs from my best hens and pullets 
mated to large and handsome cockerels, $1.50 per 13. 
Turkey eggs, $6 per 13. Packed to shipany distance. 
Hissex Ho Turkeys and White Leghorn Chickens. 
Correspondence solicited. D.E.ALLEN 


Breeder and Shipper, AVONDALE. Chester Co., PENNA. 


SCOTCH COLLIES 


are the best dogs for farmers and others. Send 15c. for 
photo. of my Imported ** Laddie.”’ Special circular 
sent on receipt of stamp. Eggs only $1.50 per setting from 
choice L. and D. Brahmas, P. Rocks, B. Leghorns, 8. 8. and 
B. B. R. Game Bantams, &c. 

D. 4%, _ EVANS, JR, Germantown, Pa. 
HESTER WHITE PIGS. South- Down Sheep of im- 


ported stock, Bronze Turkeys and other fowls; low 
THOS. WOOD, Doe Run, Chester Co., Pa 





made a specialty. Also White Holland 








price. 
ASTBURN REEDER, New Hope, Pa. Breeder ice 
sey Cattle, Southdown Sheep, Chester White Hoge, 
Bronze Turkeys. 
giot Llustrated Descriptiy, Cire - 


. 









0. SALISBURY “COMPANY, "HYACK.RY,- 


LYMOUTH ROCKS—Upham strain—very 
large. Eggs ae Also 8. 8. Hambur : and 
Brown Leghorns. D. COLEGROV E, Corry, 


‘‘BEST FOWLS FOR FARMERS 
AND EVERYBODY ELSE.” 


PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS FOR HATCHING—From 
first-class Prize Stock. $2.00 for 13; $3.50 for 26. 

RAISE 100 BUSHE TO THE ACRE! of. the Whtte 
Prolific Field Corn—extra fine <3 lity. 2to 10 ears 
on stalk. Greatly reduced in — lected Seed $5 
per bus. Sample t-free, 1 1b., 50c.; 4 lbs., $1.50 

Circular, describing’ a the Fowls and the Corn. sent 
on request. J. R. OPE, West Polnt, Pa. 


EGGS! EGGS! 


FOR HATCHING. 
From Thoroughbred, High-class Poultry. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS and 
GOLDEN SEABRIGHT BANTAMS, 
$2.00 per 13. 
HOUDANS and BROWN LEGHORNS, $1.00 per sitting 
Surplus stock all sold. 











L. M. CASTNER, 
Glen Gardner, N. J. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Eggs from good stock, carefully packed, $1.25 per dozen. 
Two or more i in one order. $1.00 each. 
- DEWEES, Street Road, Ches. Co., Pa. 


INDEN GROVE GREY DORKINGS— 
EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


I am now prepared to receive orders for eggs from m 
celebrated Grey Dorkings, selected in England b 
8. r, from the Duke of Marlborough’s stock. Egg gs 
carefully packed at $1.50 “Ein sitting (13 eR .) Address 

THOMAS COOPER, den Grov e,” Joopersburg, Pa. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 
HIGHEST CLASS FOWLS. 


Eggs, $1.50 per 13. Each additional 13, $1.00. 
N. P. PAYNE, New Britain, Conn. 


LIGHT BRAHMAS. 


EGGS FOR SALE FROM PRIME ~~ BIRDS $2 
for 138. A few cockerels and pullets for sa 
SAMUEL J. PARK ER.’ West Chester, Pa. 


G. R. ANDRUS, 


East Berlin, Conn., 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


AND LIGHT BRAHMAS 


Carefully bred for years. The best breed for farmers, 

TRY THE PURE BRED} STOCK; don’t breed mongrels. 
EGGS FOR HATCHING, $2.00 per 13; z per 26. Als 
PEKIN DUCKS, at $2 per 18; $8 per 26. 











DARK BRAHMAS A SPECIALTY! 


HOMAS M. HARVEY & SON, West Grove, Ches. Co. 
Pa., keep no other kind, Eggs for hatching, securely 
packed and to express, $1 for 13, or $4 for tive settings. 





EGGS THAT HATCH. 


We have sent eggs 3000 miles by express safely, and make 
a specialty of selecting only fr esh laid eggs ofour best fowls. 
We breed all the leading varieties of Wigh-class Water 
Fowls and our stock has a national reputation, Prices 
moderate. Send for catalogue. 
Phila., Pa. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 221 Church St.. 
r Y 

EGGS ror HATCHING. 

PLYMOUTH ROCKS and LIGHT BRAIIMAS, $1.50 
for 13. IMP. BLACK TURKEYS, $5 for 13. Carefully 
packed at express. Having at much expense lately renew- 
ed my P. R.’s from V. C. Gilman’s and F. H, Corbin’s, and 
L. B.’s from G. 8. Josselyn’s and other strains, I deem them 
good as can be ‘Rot. F. ©. BIDDLE, Chadd’s Ford, Pa, 


PLYMOUTH ROCK 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 
From Choice Selected FowlJ. 13 for $1.25; & for $2,25, 
delivered to express. GEORGE DAYT 
Box 4, Rutherford, ee Jersey. 








Keystone Poultry Yards. 


Kennett Square, Ches. Co., Pa. E. J. CHANDLER, 
Breeder and Shipper of High Class Thoroughbred Fancy 
Poultry ; White Crested BIk Polish, Buff and White Coch- 
ins, Plymouth Rocks, Light Brahmas, American Domi- 
niques, 8.8, H: amburgs, B. Red Game Bantams, and Pekin 
Ducks. Eggs. $2.00 per 15 or $3.00 per 26. Also Toulouse 
Geese Eggs, ut oy ov per doz. All Eggs, guaranteed fresh 
and pure. 


LIGHT BRAHMAS. 


am now prepared to supply eggs from the above breed 

at $2.00 per doz., packed securely to go safely any dis- 
tance. Also a few fowls for sale at reasonable prices. My 
fowls are from stock that has won first premiums where- 
ever exhibited, and are unexcelled as rapid growers and 
good winter layers" as I have tested the past year. Nothing 
inferior sent out, and satisfaction guaranteod. Write for 
what is w anted. Cc, SCHOON M. AKER, Singac, N. J. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


EXCLUSIVELY. Eggs $2.00 per clutch of 13. 
wM. D. AVERILL, Chesinat Hill, Phila.,Pa 


RECIPE TO PREVENT DISEASES in CHICKENS 
sent aw te” for $1.00 
. DEDERICK, Castleton, Rens. Co., N. Y. 
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The Houdan Fowl. 


We give this month an illustration of the | 


Houdan fowl. We get this bird from France, 


and although it has been in this country now | 


for twelve years, it does not seem to have become 
as popular with our people as its merits deserve. 
It is a bird of full medium size or a little above 
that. Cocks weigh 7 to 8 pounds, hens 5} to 64 
pounds. In shape and appearance it is a square 





crested ae muffed, 
that is, it has a top-knot and a beard. The | 
plumage is splashed black and white, a portion 
of the feathers are white and a porticn are black, 
unlike a spangled or pencilled feather, which | 
contains different colors in the same feather. 
Individual feathers in the Houdan are either all 


sturdy, bulky-looking fowl ; 


black or all white. The legs are short and clean, 
i. e., not feathered, in color, mixed, flesh colored, 
and slaty. The foot is fine clawed, the fifth toe 
being a supernumerary one like the Dorking’s 
fifth. The Houdan is undoubtedly a cross bred 
bird, and combines in its wake-up the blood of the 


— | profit from his poultry. 


Polish and the Dorking fowl. It also combines 
in itself the good qualities of both these breeds. 
It is an excellent layer of fine, large, white eggs, 
is a non-sitter, tame and quiet in disposition. 
The cock is spry and lively, active and full of 
business. The eggs are almost always fertile, 
but must be hatched under other hens or in an 
incubator. The fowl is hardy and healthy, easy 
to raise, grows quick and fledges early. The 
chicks cannot stand as much cold, rough weather 
as Asiatics or Plymouth Rocks, and should not 
be hatched before April or May. While as layers 
they are next to the Leghorns, Hamburgs and 
Polish, they are superior to either of these for 
table use, both as regards quantity and quality 
of flesh. As early market poultry the Houdan 
has few or no superiors, unless an exception be 
made in favor of the Plymouth Rocks. Kney at- 
tain their growth and may be fattened and sent 
to market at six months and may be sold as 
broilers at three months. A cross of Houdan 
cocks on common hens, or on Asiaties hens im- 
proves the laying qualities of either in the 
progeny, and also increases the size and value 
of the meat. The Houdan, though a foreigner, is 
now naturalized, is a good citizen, and deserves 
encouragement. 


iin 
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Low Prices. 


The exceedingly low prices of all kinds of pro- 
duce causes many one to pause and ask whether 
it pays to raise and send it to market. The price 
of poultry and eggs, especially the latter, has 
been so low the past winter that many are dis- 
| couraged in producing them and declare there is 
| no profit in it. This may be true for the average 
| poultry keeper who probably never had muchs 
But the careful, intelli- 
gent producer finds the business profitable, even 
at the low prices. No one will claim the same 
amount of profit as formerly, when prices of 
| everything were inflated, but when compared 
with « ther kinds of production, poultry keeping 
is not less profitable than dairying, or pork rais- 
ing, or grain growing. 

At the ruling prices of different kinds of farm 
| produce, poultry and eggs can be placed in the 
| market at a better profit than butter, cheese, 
pork or beef. It should require little argu- 
ment to show that a bushel of wheat, when 
converted into eggs, is worth more than one 
dollar, which is the price it will command at 
the seaboard cities. A bushel of wheat, or 
its equivalent in feeding value, will keep a 
hen ayear. The average hen should yield 
twelve dozen of gs and rear one brood of 
chicks in a year. It should strike the aver- 
age citizen that twelve dozen of eggs and a 
brood of chickens is worth morth more than 
one dollar, even at the prices they will com- 
command now. The right breeds of fowls, 
properly managed, will still yield a profit 
on their keep, even though eggs are sold at 
a penny apiece. Itis not best, therefore, to 
become discouraged and com-plain that it 
| don’t pay. For some time to come we will all 
have to be satisfied with moderate prices for 


anything we have to sell. 
—— <> + —_-—_ 


Poultry Keeping on a Large Scale. 














We have received a communication from some- 
body in the near vicinity of Philadelphia asking 
how to proceed to make a fortune in short metre 
by going into poultry farming. This is not the 
only communication of the kind we have re- 


ceived. We get them every once in a while, and 
were led in a recent number of the FARM JOUR- 
NAL to make a few remarks on the subject, cau- 
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tioning those who were looking in that direction 

There is a prevalent opinion that there is lit- 
tle skill or knowledge of poultry or their habits 
and requirements necessary to start a poultry 
farm. This is where the mistake is. Poultry 
keeping has to be learned by experience and ob- 
servation s any other business or pursuit is 
learned. .he best way to proceed if one is am- 
bitioust, start a poultry farm is to connect him- 
self wit}, a large establishment, and study and 
learn the business as he would any other of which 
he knew nothing. 

Keeping a few chickens on one’s premises and 
establishing and running a poultry farm success- 
fully are as different as keeping a horse and 
wagon for one’s own accommodation, and estab- 
lishing and operating a large railroad. How 
many of us by asking a few questions of Mr. 
Scott or Mr. Vanderbilt would feel ourselves 
competent to take charge of and operate either 
of their great thoroughfares ? 

Poultry keeping is about to assume much 
larger proportions in this country than ever be- 
fore, but the subject must be studied and the 
business learned by experience before any one 
can hope for success in poultry keeping on a 
large scale. It is not an impossibility, but very 
few men, or women either, in this country, know 
much about it practically. We advise commenc- 
ing on a small scale and increasing the business 
as knowledge and skill are gained, and in the 
end one’s ambition may be realized. 

no 


LICE 

Begin to multiply in countless numbers at the 
least suggestions of warm weather. The fowls, 
the perches, the nests of sitting and laying hens 
become infested in an incredibly short time. 
When once they get a fair start it is difficult to 
subdue them. Begin at once then to fight them. 
Saturate the roosts thoroughly with kerosene, or 
if they are old and worm-eaten and filthy, burn 
them and put in new ones. Fumigate the house 
with sulphur and hang up in it cloths saturated 
with crude carbolic acid. Clean out all nests 
and dose them with kerosene or hot whitewash. 
When you make the nests afresh, put on top of 
the hay a little flour of sulphur and air-slaked 
lime and gently beat the hay so that the fine 
powder may be distributed through the nest. 
If this process is gone through with every few 
weeks the lice will have a hard time of it.— 

POULTRYMAN, 
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GAMES. 


EpIToR FARM JOURNAL :—Your Farm Journal 
reaches me in Tennessee, and I have around my 
table no less than a half-dozen leading farm 
journals and I have no hesitation in saying that 
I see more useful information to the ordinary 
farmer and housewife in the FARM JOURNAL 
than in all the balance. You will pardon me if 
I write you a short article about Game chickens. 
I have no idea of setting the good, old non-com- 
batants of the Quaker State to raising fighting 
cocks for belligerent purposes. Yea, verily, not 
I; for I never saw a cock fight in my life out- 
side of the volunteer in the barn-yard. 

The particular breed of games I desire to call 
your readers’ attention to isa purely black breed, 
extracted from the black and red, crossed with 
the blue games, which give us as perfectly black 
game. 

If any one of your readers supposes that Game 
fowls gre only useful for their fighting qualities, 
they have not learned the true value of game 
poultry for the farm-yard. If you want on egg 
superior in delicacy of flavor to all other eggs 
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meat that is superior to any other barn-yard fowl 
take the Game fowl—every time. If you desire 
to cross your coarse China breeds and improve 
their coarse, strong meat, take the Game to do 
it. If you want the equal of the hawk to protect 
the barn-yard, the Game is the bird to do it. 
Game first and Game to the last for me. 
Greeneville, Tenn. EDWIN HENRY. 


Sa ees 
FOOT NOTES. 

SMALL flocks well attended to are the most 
profitable. 

FEED your little chickens often, but not much 
atatime. Never give them wet or sloppy feed. 
It may be moistened to a crumbly consistence, 
but not more. 

IF YOU want to raise some extra fine, large 
chicks do not have too many hens toa cock. The 
fewer hens a cock has the stronger and more vig- 
orous the chicks. 

EVERY one who raises chickens should use the 
Gape Cure advertised elsewhere in this paper. 
It is vexatious to lose chicks by the gapes when 
they are three or four weeks old. They can be 
saved. 

IF you intend buying eggs to hatch there are 
many advertisers in this issue. Select your man 
and send your order at once. Eggs that are prop- 
erly packed hatch very well after traveling long 
distances. 

APRIL is the month in which millions of chicks 
will be hatched. Good, comfortable coops will 
be needed by many poultry keepers. A year ago 
we gave illustrations of coops and may again, if 
we can find room for them. 

CooPs containing young broods should, during 
April, be placed in sheltered places and set, if 
possible, at some distance from ground recently 
occupied by chickens. If the ground is wet and 
cold put a little short, dry hay or straw in it to 
keep the chicks off the cold ground. This will 
prevent cramps and rheumatism. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 


FARM JOURNAL. 
EG G FOR SALE.—Pekin and Rouen duck eggs. 
SXF Also Light Brahmas, 8S. S. Hamburgs and 
B. B. Game Bantams, all from superior birds. 
WILSON BARNARD, New Garden P. O.. Pa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Eggs from si perior stock at $2.00 for a setting of 13. Also 
Rouen Ducks -eggs from premium stock at $2.00 a set- 
ting. Some fine Cockerals and Pullets for sale. Italian 
Bees and Queens in seasons. Write for circulars. Address 

E. E. HARVEY & BRO., Brownsburg, Bucks Co., Pa. 


EGGS ror HATCHING. 


From choice L. Brahmas, P. Rocks, B. Leghorns, G. 
Polish and B. B. Red and S. Duck-wing Game Bantams. 
$1.50 per 13, J. SATTERTHWAITE, Jr., 

Jenkintown, Mont. Co., Pa. 
STANDARD 


BROWN AND WHITE LEGHORNS. 


Eggs, $2.50 per 13 ; $4.00 per 26. 
_ CW NN. CROFFUT, Binghamton, N.Y. _ 
HITE LEGHORNS EXCLUSIVELY.— 
Pierce and J. B. Smith strainscrossed. None dis- 
qualified by the ‘American Standard of Excellence.”’ Eggs 
securely packed and expressed any distance at $1.50 per 13. 
A. J. PONTIUS, Mi lersburg, Dauphin Pa. 

















FROM CHOICE LIGHT BRAHMAS., 
Heavy and Stocky. 13 for $2.00; 25 for 
$3.00 I. H. LLOYD, 

Mullica Hill, N. J. 


A merican Rose-comb Dom iniques.— 


EGGs FOR HATCHING from Choice Fowls, 
Carefully packed, Prices Reduced. No other kind kept 
on the farm. ELLWOOD C. COX, 

Kennett Square. Chester county. Pa, 


iD ( 1 @) FOR HATCHING.—Plymouth Kock, $1.50 
¥ per sitting. Dark Brakma, and Brown 
Leghorn, $1.00 per sitting. From the best of stock. Eggs 
warranted fresh and carefully packed. Address 
HAYDN H. TSHUDY ,LITI1z, Pa. 


LIGHT BRAHMAS. 


Superior First Premium birds. Eggs for setting securely 
packed and delivered to og to go safe 1000 miles, 
J. A. ROBER , Malvern, Chester Co., Pa. 














CaCHés | 


oi W. C. BLACK, W. C. W., Golden and Silver Polish 
Plain and Bearded, White, Brown, Black and Span zled 
Leghorn. Light Brahmas, White, Black and Partridge 
Cochin, Bantams, and Game of all varieties. Plymouth 
Rocks and Houdans at $2 per 13. Duck, Geese and Tur- 
key Eggs reasonable. Postal for wants. 

8. ROE, Jr., Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 

‘1 EO. H. MCCRACKEN, 

a Chelsea, Delaware County. Pa. 

BREEDER OF LIGHT BRAHAMS, WHITE LEG- 
HORNS, PLYMOUTH ROCKS, BRONZE TURKEY 
AND ROUEN DUCKS. 

Are sprightly, beautiful, hardy 
have plump bodies, golden yellow 
legs and skin, and are famous as 

“LAYING MACHINES.” 

In all practical and fancy points 
my fowls are unsurpassed. Eggs 
$1.50 for 15; 50 or more 10 centseach. 
Descriptive Circnlars Free. Address 

B. R. BLACK, Mullica Hill, N. J, 


Thousands of Chickens! 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS, HOUDANS, BROWN LEGHORNS, 
DOM. LEGHORNS, GOLDEN PENCILLED HAMBURGS, 
BLACK HAMBURGS and PEKIN DUCKS. Leghorn 
eggs $1.50 per doz., or 2 doz. for $2.00. All other kinds, $2. 
per doz., or 2 doz. for $3. Send your orders in good time. 
Send P. O. Money Order, Bank Draft or Registered Letter. 

Dr. A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 
—Surplus fowls all sold. een ee 

ge te a 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
Drake strain; no other breed kept. Have taken Ist or 2d 
prize whenever I have shown them at the main poultry 


shows. Eggs and Chickens in season. Also Rouen Ducks. 
Send for circular. EDWIN JOHNSON, Dolington, Pa. 


EGGS for HATCHING. 


From DARK BRAHMA fowls which were awarded First 
premium at Pottsville, Pa., January, '79. $2.00 per 13; 
$3.50 per 26. A. H. SHARPLESS, Catawissa, Pa. 


THE FARMER’S FOWL! 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Are hardy, handsome; good table and market fowls; 
good setters and mothers ; splendid layers, A general pur- 
pose breed. JUST WHAT FARMERS WANT. 

HATCHING EGGS from choice selected fowls oad 
the finest strains. $1.50 for 13; 50 or more, 10 cents each, 
Circulars free. B. R. BLACK, Mullica Hill, N. J. 


POULTRY and PIGEONS. 


Cc. E. L. HAYWARD, 
Peterboro, N. H., 

Breeder and importer nearly all kinds of TURKEYS 
GEESE, DUCKS, PHEASANTS, Etc. A splendid stock of 
BRONZE TURKEYS, TOULOUSE, EMBDEN_ and SE- 
BASTOPOL GEESE, PEKIN and ROUEN DUCKS and 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS. Is receiving stock from Europe 
monthly. Among the varieties 1ately imported are Langs- 
hans, Buff Polish, Minorcas, Pekin Bantams, Japanese 
Bantams, Golden Pheasants, Silver Pheasants, Ring-neck 
Pheasants, Albino Pheasants and other kinds 

Mr. Hayward has the largest variety of Fancy Poultry 
and Pigeons in America, and has won more premiums 
than any other breeder in America, in the past three years. 
If you are in want of any kind of Poultry, Pigeons or eggs 
for hatching, please send stamp for list of 200 varieties, for 
sale by Mr. Hayward. 
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Poultry Ailments and Diseases, 


Are quite prevalent. To avoid 
* loss from these sources use 
—Dickie’s Poultry Remedies— 
POULTRY POWDER 

AND 

GAPE CURE. 
These goods are sold by Whole- 
sale Druggists in Philadelphia 
and elsewnere. Ask for them, 
I will send trial packages of 
* each by mail, postpaid, for 

25 CENTS 


DR. 4. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 


















. 
Blooded Stock For Sale! 
—UNSURPASSED.— 

5 Thoroughbred JERSEY CALVES, very fine, both sex. 

7 “ig AYRSHIRE CALVES, very fine. 

All from the choicest blood and milk and butter fami- 
lies. Also 20 Superior, Prize-bred Chester White 
Pigs. None betterin thisland. Orderearly, Address 

CLIFTON FARMS, Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. — 


GOOD STOCK. 47.00 per pair, $4.00 per single pig. 
AMOS MILLER, Lock Box 8, Carlisle, Pa. 


JERSEY RED SWINE fe sorta stock 


Catalogue free. JOHN 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 
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__PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Do nor be afraid to send money by mail; 
there is little risk ot its going astray. ~ 

PERSONS in remitting subscriptions will please 
state whether they are new or old subscribers. 

_SEE February number for clubbing rates of 
FARM JOURNAL with magazines and newspapers. 

AGENTS WANTED at every post-office in the 
United States for the FarM JOURNAL. Send 
for particulars. 

WHERE subscribers, on remitting for the FARM 
JOURNAL, cannot obtain currency, they may send 
us postage stamps. They can always be obtained 
at the nearest post-office. 

WERE we to publish all the kind words our 
subscribers have said and written about the FARM 
JOURNAL since New Years, we should fill ten 
pages of our paper. We haven’t room to begin. 

THE letter carrier who serves the FARM JOUR- 
NAL office delivered to the publisher during the 
month of February 1985 postal cards and 1619 
letters. Our readers are left to imagine what an 
immense amount of work such a delivery repre- 
sents in a newspaper office and may possibly look 
leniently upon any shortcomings in the editorial 
and business departments, these being directed 
by one person. 

FLOWER SEEDs.—A subscriber may select 
flower seeds from Vick’s catalogue to the amount 
of $1.00 (in packets) and send the order to us. 
We will send the seeds and advance the sub- 
scription to the FARM JOURNAL one year. Send 
for the catalogue, free. It is scarcely necessary 
for us to say that Vick’s seeds are as true and 
good as any to be found in the United States. 








To the Editor of the FaRM JOURNAL: 

To-day begins the third year of the Grand 
Depot as a dry goods house. Though its career 
has been so short, it is now universally acknowl- 
edged to be the favorite shopping place of Phila- 
delphia. Without pretentions in its building, 
only a simple structure, covering two acres and 
more of dry goods. It relies solely on the quality 
and cheapness of its goods, and its own original 
system of business to win and hold the approval 
and patronage of the people. 

That the Grand Depot method of basiness is a 
good one is proved by its introduction in parts 
here and there by business houses throughout 
the city and country, who sometimes go so far as 
to copy, word for word, our forms of guarantees, 
bundle papers, &e. 

To all this we make no objections. Whatever 
others do we always endeavor to do something 
better, and the people may rely on us as ever in 
the advance, not only with better classes of wer- 
chandise, but in best accommodations for the 
people. This we are encouraged to do by the 
wonderful patronage bestowed on us, for which 
we present here our best thanks. 

The conspicuous improvements of the year 
will repay careful notice. 

. First. A higher grade of goods throughout the 
ouse. 


Second. Better trained clerks. 
Third. Convenience in the arrangement of 
stocks. 


_ Fourth. Electric bells to call cash boys, avoid- 
ing noise and confusion. This, and the saving 
of time to customers while waiting for parcels 
is an unspeakable satisfaction. 

Customers wait on an average not over three 
minutes for bundles, and sometimes one minute 
is suflicient. 

Fifth. Every department has been improved, 
particularly 

THE RIBBONS AND MILLINERY, 

THE GLOVEs, 

THE SHAWLS, 

THE CHILDREN’S SUITS, 

THE Dress Goops, 

THE Dress MAKING, 

THE Boys’ CLOTHING, 

THE LACE AND EMBROIDERIES, 

THE WHITE Goons, 

Sixth. The new departments are: 

CHINA AND GLASSWARE, 

RuGs AND MATTING, 

HOUSEKEEPING Goops, 


And Luncu Room for our customers only. 














Many of the other departments have been en- 
larged and improved. Such a collection of mer- 
chandise under one roof is a wonder to many. 
There are thirty-four departments. 

The great increase of our business this year fills 
as with hope that the better days have come at 
ast. 

Certain is it that goods of all kinds can hardly 
be cheaper than they are this spring of 1879. 

Relying upon our skill in buying goods, hav- 
ing the outlet to handle large quantities, and 
thus getting advantages in buying; determined 
not to be underbid in prices nor out-done or out- 
worked—confident that the people believe in us 
and the advantages of such a place as the Grand 
Depot, where a very large business is economi- 
cally managed under one rent and one organiza- 
tion. We believe the people will sustain us, and 
lend us their influence to build up the best Dry 
Goods House in the United States. ‘ 

Weare ready in all Departments for the Spring 
business. JOHN WANAMAKER. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


KANSAS. 


OR AN INVESTMENT, at 8, 9 and 10 per cent. per an- 
num, semi-anuually, im Kansas Coupon Mort- 
gages, (than which there is no better security in the 
world), or A FARM that will produce as much without 
fertilizers, and one-half the labor, as a Pennsylvania farm, 
KANSAS IS THE PLACE. 
For INVESTMENTS in large or small sums, or LAND 
in large or small tracts, apply to 
SMITH & THOMAS, 
Questions cheerfully answered. North Topeka, Kas. 
REFERENCES—John J. Brock, Doylestown, Ra.; Chas. 
Messenger, Chalfont, Pa.; Henry P. Ely, Lahaska, Pa.; 
Judge D. Newlin Fell, Phila., Pa.,and Lukens Thomas, 
Lumberville, Pa. 


Cheapest Farm in Virginia. 


600 Acres, Good Land—300 cleaned. Three-story house 
in a beautiful grove in good order. Plenty of fruit, 64¢ 
miles from Norfolk city, on a shell turnpike. Price $6000— 
$2000 cash. Address “LL. E.” Norfolk, Va. 

a 


PEARL MILLET| 


(THE NEW FODDER PLANT.) 


Yields 100 tons green — 16 tons dry per acre. 
60c. per pint (by mail, postpaid). 
$1.00 “ quart ‘“ — 
By express, buyer to pay charges, $5 per peck. 
Statement of our experiments withit, and 
a instructions for culture, free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YCRK. 


SHARPLES STRAWBERRY. 


The Largest. Best Flavored and Most Productive. Berries 
grow with ordinary culture 6 to 1244 inches round. 40-page 
Catalogue of GREENHOUSE PLANTS & SMALL FRUITS 
free: with colored plate of Sharpless, 10 cts. Address 
BEAU this paper.) J. L. DILLON, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

3EAUTIFUL FLORAL PLANTS BY MAIL. 


Strawberry Plants! 


Wholesale and Retail. Crescent Seedling, Cumberland 
Triumph, Captain Jack, Forest Rose, Kentucky, &c., &c. 
Send tor Price-list. Address I. HALL, MALVERN, Pa. 


QUEEN OF THE MARKET i: 


Red Raspberry, three inches around, very productive, car- 
ries well, and sells best in market. Sharpless and 
Crescent Seedlings the best Strawberries. Snyder, 
Wallace and Taylor the hardiest and most prolific 
blackberries; and other Small Fruits. Maki, the most 
delicious Japan fruit, as large and hardy as Apples. 
Kieffer’s Hybrid Seedling Pear, blight-proof, good 
quality, bears early and abundantly. Send for Catalogues. 
WM. PARRY. Cinnaminson,§N. J. 
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PREMIUM BUTTER 
; ~z A e 
— Sheboygan Falls, Wis., 
2A December 31, 1878. 
Vermont Farm Machine Co. 
Gentlemen:-- Your favor 
of the 24th received, con- 
gratulating me upon success 
in securing the price of $250 
at the Intern itional Dairy 
Fair, for the best butter 
made in the United States, 
and salted with Higgins’ 
Eureka Salt. Asthere were 
i eighty packages to compete, 
the test was a severe one. I 
wish to say that this pre- 
, mlum butter was made 
strictly after the Cooley System in cans and tanks pur- 
chased of you, and in no ¢ase did the milk stand longer 
than between milkings, about eleven hours, So well satis- 
fied am I with the Cooley System of making butter that I 
would not go back to the old method of setting in open pans 
if a whole outfit of them were given me. I could not afford 
the increased labor, and accept of the decreased price that 
common butter sells for. My butter has sold for an increas- 
ed price sufficient to pay all my State, county and town 
taxes for a year, besides saving one-half the labor and 
three-fourths the expense for fuel during the winter. 
Wishing you abundant success, I am 
Very truly yours, HIRAM SMITH. 
4a~ Send stamp for the DAIRYMAN, an eight-page 
paper, devoted exclusively to the interests of the dairy. 
Vermont Farm Machine Company, 
BKeliows Falls, Vt. 


Aerating Churn and Butter-worker | 


This Churn does its work quick and thorough. It works 
out the buttermilk, works in the salt, and makes the first 
quality of butter. Send for circular and price list. 





H. & E. C. CLIFT, Mystic River, Conn. — 


THE “LILLY ” BUTTER-WORKER. 


Mr. SILAS BETTS,proprietor of 
Bloomfield Cottage Porm. Cam- 
den, N. J.,says: ‘It is the per- 
fection of a butter-worker.” Mr. 
ZEBEDEE HAINES, at West 
Grove, Ches. Co., Pa., says: “‘It 
works satisfactorily, and I would 
not be without one.” Both gen- 
tlemen named above are makers — 
of ** Gilt-edge ” butter. Guaran- 
teed the best machine. If re- 
turned in thirty days money 
refunded. Send for circular. 
C, H. R. TRIEBELS, 
No, 316 RAceE 87r. | 
Philadelphia, Pa. ‘% 


Farmers Look to Your Interest ! 


AND BUY THE COMBINATION CHURN, BUTTER 
WORKER AND CREAM REGULATOR COMBINED. 
It isso arranged that when done churning the dash can be 
taken out and the worker put in. There is a chamber en- 
tirely around the churn, for ice or cold water in summer, 
or hot water in winter, to regulate the temperature of the 
cream. It takes about ten to twenty minutes to do a 
churning, and about five minutes to work thirty pounds of 
butter, and salt*it. It is all done in the churn without 
taking the butter out. Price of churns—No. 1—will churn 
sixty pounds, $23; No. 2—will churn thirty pounds, $17, 
Ten per cent. off for cash,and give thermometer with the 
churn. Liberal discount to dealers, State and County 
rights for sale. 

JOHN W. BARTLESON, Churchville, 


BUTTER-WO 


The most effective, sim- 
ple and convenient yet in- 
veuted. Works 30 lbs. 
in less than 5 minutes, 
thoroughly working out 
buttermilk and mixing 
in the salt. AGENTS x | 
WANTED. Send for f 
circular, 

A. H. BEID, 6 N. Eighteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Farmers and Manufacturers 


We have the best Churn Powers, Hay Scales, 
Stancheon Latches, and the strongest and cheapest 
Water Wheel to be found in America. For particu- 


lars address J. MAYNE, 
; Gilbertville, Otsego Co., N. VW. 


‘$500 PRIZE BUTTE Makers that took 


the ten FIRST 
i ‘OUR 


rizes (300 in all), at the great Dairy Fair, USE 


PERFECTED faa 





For further information, call on or address 
sucks’ Co., Pa. 





















Purity 
Strength, Per 
‘ect Color,and 
monials, Permanence.’ 
ways g£ives 
Ask your druggist or merch-§@ 
ant for it: or to know what 

it costs, where to get it, write to 


it is, what it 4 
RICHARDSON & CO., Proprs., Burlington 















POTATO AND 
THE NEW 
INSECTICIDE. 


LONDON PURPLE. 


Superior to and one-third the price of Paris Green. 


COTTON BUGS. 


(Trade 
Mark.) 


Manufactured only HEMINGWAY & CO., 60 Mark?Lane, 


London, Eng., New York P. O. Box 990, who will forward address of nearest dealer from whom supply can be obtained. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 


THE Farm JOURNAL aims to be practical rather than 
theoretical; it treats subjects in season, and in a concise 
and pointed manner, excluding long-winded discussions 
and fine-spun theories of fancy farmers. Our editorial 
labor is performed by ourselves; we do notdump a mass of 
rubbish into our columns, expecting our readers to assort 
it themselves. 

Al) communications intended for publication must be 
brief and right to the point, conforming to our Editorial 
Plan. Long, thin articles we have no room for. 

Our rule for correspondents is, after their communica- 
tions are prepared, strike out the top and bottom, and 
condense the middle. 

We want CREAM,—send the 8KIM-MILK to some other 
establishment. Let us have facts, Facts, FACTS. 

Adhering strictly to this plan we are enabled to present 
as much useful information as most of the high priced 
papers. 


8. R. SCOFIELD, Associate Editor. 





FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 





PHILADELPHIA, APRIL, 1879. 





Our Removal—A Word Besides. 

The office of the FARM JOURNAL has been re- 
moved from No. 914 Arch street to No. 144 North 
Seventh street, below Franklin Square. To 
speak frankly the removal is a measure of 
economy, the old location costing fifteen dollars 
a month more than the new one, and affording 
but little better facilities for transacting our 
business. We now occupy the first floor, so our 
friends can find us without mounting a high 
flight of stairs, a task often complained of by our 
stout and elderly visitors at the old place. We 
disliked to leave Arch street, and would not have 
done so could we have found a suitable office ata 
rental that we could afford to pay ; nevertheless, 
we are bound to like our new abode, and we 
think our friehds who visit us will, too. 

Our attempt to establish a Farmers’ Ex- 
change and exhibition of farm machinery, &c., 
in connection with our business, has proved a 
failure, partly because of the rapid growth of 
our newspaper enterprise, which absorbed nearly 
our whole time and thoughts, but mainly, we 
think, because we are not qualified for that kind 
of an undertaking. But the child is dead, and 
as our readers are probably indifferent as to the 
cause of its death, we shall not prolong inquiry 
in that direction. 

But as we said at our second anniversary, in 
February, the FARM JOURNAL is a robust and 
healthy infant. It has more subscribers now 
than it ever has had, and new ones are trooping 

_in faster than ever before; and a casual glance 
at the paper will convince our readers that we 
have not been overlooked by the people who ad- 
vertise; indeed so great has been the pressure 
upon our columns that we have been compelled 
to reject a number of advertisements that were 
offered at our cash rates. 

Now, a word to the friendly reader: For 
over two years we have worked assiduously to 
make the FARM JOURNAL useful and acceptable 
to you, sparing neither labor nor money to estab- 
Jish and strengthen it, and to build up here in 
Philadelphia ‘a paper that shall not be excelled 
in practical usefulness by any other journal in 
the country. This has been, and remains to be, 
our fixed purpose, and we appeal to you to give 
a helping hand to our undertaking. Our paper 
does not come up to our high ideal by a long 
way yet but we promise you that encouragement 
from you will be a stimulant that will surely 





make the paper better month by month, until it 
shall stand in the high rank where we hope to 
place it. 

How shall this stimulus be applied? Plainly, 
send us one or two new subscribers. If each 
friendly reader sends us one new name only, our 
circulation will be doubled and we shall send 
forth a paper just twice as good as we do now 
and charge no more, and, possibly, less for it. 

Are we now speaking to deaf ears, or shall we 
have an immediate and generous response all 
along the line? Speak up so we will hear! 





The State Fair. 


Efforts are being made to secure the use of 
“Machinery Hall,” Fairmount Park, for the 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Fair next fall. 
We hope the effort will succeed, and as the mat- 
ter isin good hands we think it will. It is true the 
city has sold the Hall with conditions for its early 
removal, but the contracting parties are consider- 
ing the proposition made to them, of letting the 
building stand and to permit its use for the pur- 
pose named above. By all means let the next 
State Fair be held in Fairmount Park. 





THOMAS GAWTHORP’S article on the third page 
is worthy of consideration. His plan of a four 
year’s rotation of crops for a dairy farm, dispens- 
ing with timothy hay, has strong points in its 
favor. Dividing, say a hundred acre farm, into 
five fields gives him twenty acres for corn, the 
same each for wheat and clover, twenty for oats 
or potatoes, and twenty for pasture, and loses but 
one good advantage, that of having forty tons of 
timothy hay, to feed and tosell. But to those 
over twenty-five miles from a good hay market 
this disadvantage would not count for much, and 
at the present price of hay will not count for much 
anywhere. By Thomas’ plan he has more corn 
and fodder than under the regular rotation, more 
wheat to sell and straw for bedding, plenty of 
room for oats, potatoes, green fodder, millet, &c., 
fewer fences, more barn-yard manure, and above 
all can plow down every year twenty acres of 
clover and clover roots, which he maintains is 
equal in fertilizing power to a good coat of fer- 
tilizers. We say decidedly that Thomas’ head 
is level, and if he will go a little further in the 
right direction and adopt the soiling system, as 
his neighbor Hannum has, at Kennett Square, 
he can increase his dairy flock one-third or double 
it, and bring to Philadelphia an additional fifty 
pounds of his “ gilt-edged” butter every week. 





WILLIAM DEAN has sent us a draft of a bill 
introduced by him into the Delaware Legisla- 
ture to regulate the sale of commercial manures. 
The farmers of Delaware have been great 
sufferers from the ill-advised use of inferior and 
costly fertilizers, and if this bill will save them 
from further loss no harm may come from mak- 
ing a law of it. 





THURBERS’, the fruit canners of Burlington 
county, N. J., we understand, have adopted the 
Acme and Paragon tomatoes as their standard 
of excellence, and for the future, until some- 
thing better is found, these will be the kinds they 
will can at their factories. 





IF you have any good ideas on farming or 
housekeeping do let us have them. We want 
the cream of your thoughts on these subjects. 
We ask this for the great public who read our 
paper. 


THE NEW Delaware county (Pa.) Agricultural 
Society will locate its exhibition grounds on the 








West Chester and Philadelphia, near Green- 
wood station, on the farm of Robert Fairlamb. 





Don’t believe one-half that you read in the 
papers. 





A SUBSCRIBER at Jackson Centre Pa., com- 
plains of missing some numbers of the FARM 
JOURNAL and asks if we “havea deficient packer 
or does a thief visit the P.O.” ‘I wish,” says 
he, “you would unmuzzle your dog and let him 
loose next month.” And this induces the remark 
that our papers are directed, packed, and mailed 
with the utmost care, every month, and that 
where subscribers fail to receive their copies, it 
is generally through some deficiency of the P. O. 
either here, or at the other end of the line; and 
the further remark that, when notified, we will 
supply all missing numbers to complaining 
subscribers. 

A FARMER friend from Montgomery county 
informs us that he often “ has to laugh” at a 
great many things he reads in the agricultural 
papers. ‘“‘ He knows they come out of town.” 
Yes, some of them are as good as a circus, we 
admit. 

(Editorial in Western Paper.) 

“TRULY, farmers are ina bad fix. Outof about 
every three bushels of corn sent to market, it 
takes two to pay the freight, and the third bushel 
goes to pay taxes. The result is all the labor, 
interest on the land, etc., are thrown away.” 

This is the way it is, for dosn’t an editor say so? 

(Western Correspondence in Eastern Paper.) 

“But PRICES have touched bottom; and not 
ow that, but we are on the ascending grade, 
and the prices of agricultural productions are 
advancing on pretty much the whole line, and 
from this time on to the next crisis, the prudent, 
industrious and sagacious farmer will make 
farming profitable, because they have, and will 
have, a rising market to buy and sell in.” 


And this is the way it is, too. It isa relief to 
have a right understanding of the situation. We 
shall trouble ourselves no more about it. 








TOPICS IN SEASON. 
The Farm. 

Do not turn stock out early. It doesn’t pay. 

Ventilate the ice-house well; cover the ice 
well. Do it now! 

Al good escutcheon will not save any cow 
from pleuro-pneumonia. 

On newly-limed land never use superpbos- 
phates. It is worse than useless to do so. 

We want to hear from that man who has 
found any better substance to mix with Paris 
Green than plaster for the potato bug. 

Road supervisors should hunt up road 
machines about now. Roads can be mended at 
one-half of the present cost in many places by 
the use of a road scraper. 

We have some specimens of very fine field 
corn at this office, sent in by farmers. ‘Corn is 
king,” and those who like to see the best that is 
going in that line, might call when in town. 

Do not plant seed potatoes that have been 
lying in a very dark cellar; and don’t plant 
small, half matured potatoes. Our best potato- 
growers invariably send North for their seed. 





The Byberry Club paid $1.41 per ton for ma- 
nures bought in this city last year. For the 
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coming year they will pay $6 per horse; last 
year they paid $8. Other localities might ad- 
vantageously form clubs to get manure at these 
reduced prices. 


Thomas Peppler, of Hightstown, N.J., asks 
us to notice his ‘‘Climax Plow and Cultivator 
Combined.” We will. Thomas is a fine fellow, 
and we think his plow is, too. Enough. 


We notice that creameries pay about 2} cents 
per quart for milk. This won’t do for dairy- 
men who are now getting three or three and a 
half cents. 


Well, now, sure enough the bottom has 
dropped out of the price of fertilizers, for proof 
of which see Baugh’s advertisement, and also 
that of the Farmers’ Fertilizer Co. This looks 
like a revolution which the farmer can survive, 
if anybody can. 


Pearl millet heads are over an inch in diam- 
eter and fifteen inches long. A man could easily 
be knocked down with one. Hannum says 
millet is too course for his cows and Peter Hen- 
derson says that thirty tons can be grown to the 
acre (green) and that it is to be the great fodder 
plant of the future. 


4s a great many people ask us where a 
Cooley Creamer can be seen near Philadelphia, 
we state that J, M. Swartly & Son, of North 
Wales, G. W. Lukens, of Kulpsville, H. 8. 
Worth, of Oxford, and Joseph Pyle, of West 
Grove, are agents, and will show the creamer, 
and give information concerning it. It is pro- 
sant to establish other agencies, one of which 
will probably be in this city. 

Hannum grows mangel wurtzel for winter 
feeding to his sixty cows. Last year he produced 
1700 bushels of them to the acre. He deems 
them better than turnips. It will soon be time 
to plant the seed. Hannum is the man that does 
not let his stock out to pasture but keeps, by 
growing and feeding green fodder, sixty cows on 
a one hundred acre farm. In the spring he cuts 
green clover, rye, then oats, following with corn 
—and in the winter keeps his stock healthy aud 
profitable by feeding beets. 


Pleuro-pneumonia.—This disease exists to 
a considerable extent among dairies in the 
neighborhood of this city, and Dr. Charles B. 
Michener, V.S., of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, entertains ‘‘a well-grounded fear of its 
rapid spread over the State, and perhaps over the 
United States.” This is a somewhat alarming 
fact. There is no cure for the disease. The 
animals affected with it should be instantly 
slaughtered, and buried. The presence of the 
disease is manifested by the rough appearance 
of the hair of the animal attacked, followed by 
a general dullness, loss of appetite and disineli- 
nation to move, the head drooping as the disease 
progresses, and a short cough succeeded by a 
moan of suffering until death intervenes. This 
occurs generally about two weeks after the sick- 
ness becomes apparent. 


The Lawn. 


It is refreshing to get hold of a flower cata- 
logue such as Charles T. Starrsends us from Avon- 
dale, Pa., for many of the illustrations are not 
only new and original but exceedingly beautiful. 
We are permitted to copy some of these illustra- 
tions and present on page 108, a leaf of a new gera- 
nium, ‘‘London Blue,” and the flower of “Mrs. 
Taylor,” both scented varieties. The former 
plant is very rare, of heavy creeping growth 
with large crimped or curled leaves cover 
thickly with fine spines or hairs, of a minty 
order. The “Mrs. Taylor” is a distinct variety, 
with a stroug rose fragrance, and large deep 
scarlet flowers, combining free flowering qualities 
with fragrant foliage. It is very useful tor sum- 
mer cut flowers and cannot be excelled as a pot 

lant for winter. We hope every reader of the 

ARM JOURNAL will send for one of Mr. Starr’s 
charming catalogues. 


Shade trees, of the kind that shed their 
leaves, should be planted at once. Evergreens 
can be as well planted in May. All kinds of 
shrubbery should be got into the ground, in 
this latitude, without delay. 

very desirable summer blooming plant is 
the dwarf marigold, Tagetes signata pumila, 
shown in the wood cut. It is remarkable for its 





wealth of bloom. No flower garden should be 
without it. 


Bare spots on the lawn should be sowed 
immediately with lawn grass seed. If left late 
in the spring it will do no good. 


The Truck Garden. 


Peerless potatoes for profit; Early Rose for 
the home table. 


For quality in peas, commend us to the 
champion of England. Lovers of good peas must 
grow this kind or be behind the times. 


4 mixture of sulphur and plaster dusted 
upon young cabbage plants will check the green- 
on black jumping beetle, that sometimes attacks 
them. 

Prune blackberry canes at once, cutting off 
the leading stems three or four feet from the 
ground, and the branches eighteen inches from 
the main stem. 

f man advertises a berry picker in the FARM 
JOURNAL. It may be a good thing but it seems 





DWARF MARIGOLD. 


to us that the thing needed is a new joint, or 
two, in the human back-bone. 


Gregory claims that his “Marblehead” cab- 
bage is not only the largest but the sweetest and 
most crisp variety grown. It certainly looks 
well in the picture, (see his advertisement. 

Dwarf celery is the kind to grow. There is 
much less labor in its culture, and the quality is 
much superior to the tall kinds. Near New 
York city the half-dwarf Sandringham is mostly 
grown; near Boston, the Boston dwarf. 


Asparagus.—In starting a bed get two or 
three year-old plants. Give them plenty of 
room. Manure tremendously. We cannot think 
it advisable to set the plants in a deep ditch 
whose bottom and sides are subsoil, as the rule is. 


Can a civilized family truly pass a happy 
summer without plenty of sugar corn and lima 
beans on the dinner table? No! For very early 
crop plant Triumph; then every two weeks plant 
a patch of Stowell’s evergreen. Let the animals 
have the field corn ; it is theirs by right. 


Landreth grows his own seeds, and hence 
their purity and freshness is a thing he is 
able to vouch for. There is not a more trust- 
worthy, conservative and honorable seed-house 
in America or the world, than this, and we are 
not afraid to say so, either before its face or 
behind its back. 


Okra is but little cultivated in farmers’ gar- 
dens yet it is easily grown and is a useful vege- 
table. The pods are excellent for soups and can 
be had in summer and dried for winter use. 
Fifty years ago the Okra and Tomato were 
together introduced into the Philadelphia mar- 
ket. The former is much more popular in the 
south than here. A dwarf kind, sold by Dreer, 
is the best. 

Blackberries, can easily be raised from cut- 
tings and with great saving to the grower that 
is in no great hurry. This is the way to do it. 
If you have not the varieties desired, obtain a 
half dozen or more and set out in early spring, 
in very rich ground, ‘ Take up all the roots in 
the fall, and cut them into pieces three inches 
long, tie up and bury below the frost. One well 
grown plant will produce a large number of cut- 
tings. These if set in rich or well manured 
ground will make good strong plants by the 
following fall. They will require to be pinched 
backed when eighteen inches high, that the cane 
may be strong and hardy. 

Strawberry notes.—The Crescent is the 
lazy man’s strawberry, because a patch of that 
variety will take care of itself better than any 








otherkind. Proutty requires rich culture,and then 
is very prolific. Sharpless is fairly booming into 
notice and everybody is going to give it a trial. 
For size of berry it is ahead of all others. Ju- 
cunda, Hovey, Downer, Agriculturist, Matilda, 
and Star of the West are getting on the retired 
list. Those of best flavor are Black Defiance, 
Wilder, Cumberland Triumph, Monarch, and 
Nicanor; those that succeed best over the widest 
extent of territory are Seth Boyden, Wilson, 
Monarch, Chas. Downing, and, probably, Cres- 
cent. Sharpless, Crescent, Continental, Prouty 
and Forest Rose, of the newer kinds, ought to 
have a trial in every truck garden. Monarch is 
one of the most delicious berries we know of, and 
for the home table, in localities where it thrives, 
we can name nothing better. 

Growers south of Philadelphia, who cultivate 
this fruit for market, tind those varieties which 
ripen earliest the most profitable, but north of 
here, the later varieties are best. This market 
was supplied with berries last summer from 
northern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New 
York three weeks after Delaware berries had 
ceased coming and the prices realized were about 
twenty-five cents per quart. Captain Jack, T. 
de Gand, Col. Cheney and Kentucky are the very 
latest sorts to ripen. 

And now is the time to set out a bed, and the 
men who advertise in this paper are the men to 
get genuine plants of. 


The Orchard. 


Meehan says that more trees die from 
loosely filled-in earth than from any other 
cause. Ram the earth tightly about the roots 
in transplanting. Meehan ought to know. 


Randolph Peters, of the Great Northern 
and Southern Nurseries, of Wilmington, Del., is 
sending out a very fine catalogue, gragis to every- 
body. Randolph’s nursery is right astraddle of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, and will supply those 
on both sides with peach, apple, pear and other 
trees. 


Winter apples.—-The Baldwin does well in 
many localities, but near Philadelphia, while it 
— bears well, the fruit falls early; it is 
here really a Fall apple. Smith’s Cider is far the 
best winter apple for this section, and this because 
it is such a prolific bearer. There may be locali- 
ties and soils in which it does not do well. The 
Northern Spy, Roxbury Russet, Ridge Pippin, 
Romanite, Wagoner, Wine-sap, Hayes and Ameri- 
can Golden Pippin rank as the best varieties, all 
being good bearers. 


Edwin Satterthwaite, of Jenkintown, Pa., 
has tried nearly 600 varieties of pears and his 
experience in regard to blight is that the fol- 
lowing are most affected; Osborne’s Summer, 
Madeline, Onondago, Belle Lucrative, Vicar of 
Winkfield, Ananas d’Ete, Maria Louise, Buffam, 
Glout Marceau, Otts’ Seedling and Golden 
Beurre of Bilboa. The kinds that have escaped 
the blight are; Bartlett, Seckel, Duchesse d’An- 
gouleme, Beurre Giffard, Doyenne Bose, Meriam, 
Jefferson, Julienne, Early Catharine, Bell, Bezi 
dela Motte; Beurre Clairgeau, Tyson and King- 
sessing. Among varieties somewhat subject to 
blight, but which he would not be without on ac- 
cunt of their otherwise valuable qualities, are: 
Lawrence, Beurre d’Anjou and Rutter. 


Here we have some notes from Delaware on 
pear culture, by a gentleman who has made the 
subject a practical study for years: 

1. Sandy soil, with a yellow clay subsoil, well 
drained and manured, produces pears of the best 
flavor and richest color. 

2. The plan of growing pears in sod was played 
out with the Newark College experiment, that 
was so puffed by Orange Judd and others six or 
seven years ago. Clean culture, until the trees 
are ten or twelve years old, is a necessity. 

3. For Standards plant the trees 20x20 feet, 
dwarfs, 10x10. If you want disease of all kinds, 
mildew, blight, &c., plant closer. I have seen 
dwarf Duchesse with limbs extending eight feet 
from the body of the tree. 

4, Flemish Beauty rots at the core; Giffard 
sheds its leaves before mat ring; Manning’s 
Elizabeth is an entire failure. 

5. [ripen all my fruit in the dark. 

Farmington, Del. eS 


To induce early bearing, sometimes desired, ‘ 
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find the large tap roots and cut one or more 
smoothly with a sharp chisel, turning the bevel 
edge to the tree. But the permanent good of the 
tree will allow it to take its own natural time in 
varieties of apples require a 
longer time to come into bearing than others. 
Every farmer should plant an apple orchard, if 
for the future. 


bearing. Some 


not for himself, 

The best authority we know of on cherries 
for this section says: ‘“‘In May, Bigarreau, 
Black Eagle, Knight’s Black and Delaware 
Bleeding Heart we have something we dare 
venture to trust. The last named has been for 
fifty years the great market cherry of Delaware 
county and the State of Delaware—a really won- 
derful fruit. 

Keep these points in view: “ Transplant 
quite young trees, shrubs, vines, &c., rather than 
older ones ; protect With a mulch during the win- 
ter ; cultivate in the summer, and largely, in lieu 
of manure ; rely mainly upon thumb and finger 
thin out the fruit when the yield is 
great, one of the most neglected points in fruit 
culture,” 


praning ; 


for tate winter apples try getting some south- 
Northern winter apples are fall 
apples here, and we believe southern fall apples 
will be winter apples here. Give us some infor- 
Randolph Peters! How 
Nickajack, Schockley, T. W. Blush 
do in the Middle States ? 

The fertility of the orchard can be greatly 
enhance d by seeding to clover and plowing it in. 
Of *“ everybody knows that,” but we men- 
tion it, nevertheless, because now is the time to 
upon the knowledge that “‘ everybody ” has on 
the subject. 


ef varieties. 


mation on this point, 
will Gibb, 


course 


Summer apples.—Early Harvest, Summer 
Queen and Red Astrachan are decided to be the 
two most popular summer apples for Pennsylva- 
nia. This perhaps is not a bad decision. The 
Townsend and Cornell Fancy are most excellent. 
For the children Knowles’ Early and Bough are 
up head. 

Fail apples.—Maiden’s Blush seems to lead 
the list for a useful apple. The Smokehouse, 
Porter, Queen, Fallawater and 
Rambo are excellent in most soils and localities. 
The best apple for cooking is the Fall Pippin. 


Gravenstein, 


Peaches.—Troth’s, Early York, Crawford’s 
Early, Crawford’s Late, Oldmixon, Reeves’ Fay- 
orite, Crocket’s White and Smock are varieties 
enough for the grower who has an eye to profit. 

Those who plant an orchard for home use do 
not want the same varieties as those who plant 
for market. 

Pcars.—F or standards, plant mainly Bartlett, 
B. d’Anjou and Lawrence; Dwarfs, Duchesse. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers. in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


GREAT 

ACK STRAWBERRIES, 
Other kinds lower. Lists free to 

STEELE BROS., La Porte, Ind. 


> ;\ If you love rare flowers, choicest 
R E A I ) E R e only, address ELLIS BROS.. 
K FENE, , it will astonish and please. FREE! 


4\VERY READER OF THIS SPICY AND VALU ABL E 
1) little Journal should have at least One Dozen ot 
Cumberland Triumph Strawberries, direct 
from Originator, only 30 cents by mail. or 100 for 

$1.00, per express. AMOS MILLE R, 
Lock Box 8, Carlisle, Pa. 


STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, BLACK- 
BERRY, CURRANT, GRAPE-VINES, 
ASPARAGUS ROOTS, PEACH-TREES. 


"100 SELECTED VARIETIES. 
Genuine stock. Quality best. Prices lowest. Send for free 
catalogueto JOHN 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


Q NYDER BLACKBERRIE IS. $8 to $15 per M. 
‘ AMERICAN and CAPT. J 
K — a dozen, pantgene. 
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\ HARPLESS’ SEEDLING STRAWBERRY 
KSPRICE REDUCED. Circulars containing testimonials 
and price-list SENT FREE to all applicants. A fine col- 
ored plate of the fruit sent on receipt of ten cents. 


K. SHARPLESS, (Originatcr,) Catawissa, Pa. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, 
E. B. UNDERHILL, New oe 
3 mos. of Berries) PRIC E-LIST OF ALI 
3 times a day for > STRAWBERRIES 
3 dollars. 12 kinds.) SENT FREE. 


CORN AND WHEAT CULTURE 


are greatly benefited by our Harrow. 
Illustrated Pamphlet 
now ready. Address 
THOM AS in ARBKOW CcoO., Geneva, N. Y. 





Millions of Trees & Plants 


300,000 Apple Trees, 150,000 suitable to send by mail, in- 
cluding my large list of v aluable late keepers. Also a large 
list of Peach Trees, suitable to send by mail, including all 
the new Extra Early and late varieties—large list, suitable 
to send by mail. Also Queen of the Market, Reliance and 
Early Prolific Raspberries, Japan Persimmon, all the new 
Strawberries, Osage Orange, Ornamental Trees and Shrub- 
berry, and all stock usally found in a first-class nursery 
can be furnished. Prices to suit the times. A 60-PAGE 
CATALOGUE GRATIS, with much valuable information 
showing how and what to plant. 

NDOLPH PETERS, 
GREAT NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN NURSE RIE Ss, 
Wilmington, Del. 
(CAMPAIGN OF 1879.) 


STRAW BERRY, 


Blackberry and Raspberry plants, Currant bushes, Grape- 
Vines, &c., at prices to suit the times. 
Address 


Descriptive Price- 


list free. Ss. J. ALLIS, Erie, Pa. 





Our large Hlustrated Descriptive Catalogue 
for 1878 maile i FREE 7 Contains the latest 
Novelties and unusually full Standard Lists. It WILL PAY 


YOU TO SEND FOR Ir. BENSON, MAULE & CO. 
223 Church St., Philada., Pa. 


GRA PE-VIN HS. 


3earing vines of Lady, Brighton, Martha, Croton, Salem, 
Elvira, Worden’s Seedling, &c., &c., at prices commonly 
charged for two year olds. Send for Descriptive Price-List 
to Ss. J. ALLIS, Erie, Pa.- 


TOBACCO SEEDS. 


All kinds, foreign or domestic. All prices and any quan- 
tity, with rules for garden or field culture, by ee a 
J. HEISLEY, Freehold, 


APPLE ano CHERRY TREES 


EVERGREENS. Also,a general assortment of 
Nursery Stock at very reasonable prices. Address 
GEORGE ACHELIS, West Chester, Chester County, Pa. 


FRUIT TREES. 


SHADE TREES, SMALL FRUITS, ETC. 


APPLE TREES, 25 cts. each ; $14 to $16 per 100. 

PEAR TREES, extra size , 50 cts. each ; $ per dozen. 

GRAPE-VINES, very fine, 25 to 50 cts. each; $2 to $4 Doz. 

SHADE TREES, 50 cts. to $1.50 each. 

EVERGREENS of all kinds, 25 cents to $1.00. 

OSAGE ORANGE Hedging, $3.50 per 1000; $15 per 5000. 
An immense stock of Arbor-vite for hedging very cheap. 

Send for Descriptive Catalogue, just published. 

WILLIAM H. MOON, 


Glenwood Nurseries. MORRISV ILLE, Buc ks Co., Pa, 


MATTHEW'S Seed Drill 


The Standard of America 


Admitted by leading Seedsmen 
and Market Gardeners every- 

where to be the most perfect and 
reliable drill in use. Send for _ 
circular to 

EVERETT & SMALL, A omnay Mass., Manfs., 

or to D. LANDRETH & SONS, 21 and 24 8. SIXTH St., 

Philadelphia, Pa., Sole Agents for the Manuf'rs in Phila. 
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Something New Again! 
WHITE OIL CORN to fatten” hoxe' 18 rarely 


excelled to yield; has a deep, rich grain and a very thin 
| cob; is a little rough, but breaks oft very small, therefore 
easy to husk. Samp le ears may be seen at the JOURNAL 
office. 70 lbs, in ear will shell from 60 to 62 lbs. Postage 
is high, but will send 2 lbs. by mail, prepaid, for $1.00, or 
half bushel, including sack, by express, delivered here on 
| cars, $1.50, or $2.25 per bus.; 34.00 for 2 bus., delivered on 
cars here, by freight or express, as directed. The above to 
| include sack. Address me, giving your express and post- 
office. D. DAPPER 
| 
| 
' 














Wapakoneta, Auglaize county, Ohio. 


6 CTS PER BUSH. COST TO RAISE Carrots, 
¥ De &c. Cabbage, setting in dry ground, 
(without watering,) not five per cent wilt; green-worm and 
lice very easily kept away; to make them head. Raising 
and curing sowed corn. Be yourown Barometer— 
Ten acresenough, &c. By my COPYRIGHTED PAMPH- 
LET. Price 5v cts.; with six ounces of Carrot or Onion 
Seed and paper of Tobacco Seed, $1. Sew aa 7c. 

Hand Sower, $1. By mail. OK. 
Sand Lake, foc Cou, N. xs 


Seeds, Pants, Crees, 


Our combined CATALOGUE OF FLOWER and VEGE- 
TABLE SEEDS, GREENHOUSE & BEDDING PLANTS, 
FRUIT and SHADE TREES and EVERGREENS 
SHRUBS, SMALL FRUITS, &c., mailed to any address. 

CROMWELL & a 
51 Light St., Itimore, Md. 


SEEDS, PLANTS, 


We sell all kindsof F LOWE R 
» and VEGETABLE SEEDS at 
FIVE CENTS per paper. 
Our Half-Dime packets of 
choice seed are planted by 
thousands in all parts of 
America. Send for beautifully 
illustrated catalogue, free to 
all. New and Rare Bulbs and Plants, at extremely low 
prices. The following sent by mail, postpaid. Remit cur- 
rency or postage stamps: 4 be autiful Lilies, different sorts, 
named, 50 cts.; 9 Gladiolus, 9 splendid sorts, named. 55 C.s.; 
12 choice mixed Gladiolus, 50 cis.; 12 Double Tuberoses, 80c. 
ALL FINE LARGE BULBs. 
JOUN LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, N. Y. 


Next to the system of rotation of crops, the most impor- 
tant discovery yet made in farming. 
25 to 50 Per Cent. Increase in 

KETABLE 
MARKETABLE 

POTATOES! 

4iI e 

As proved by two year’s experience, without any outlay of 

money; costing nothing but time to prepare the seed during 

winter or e: arly spring. For $1.00 (payable after trial, 

at maturity of the crop), I will send full directions upon 


—_— of name and address. ISAIAH T. CL * MER, 
Box 19, Quakertow n, Bucks Co.. a. caer 


STRAWBERRY 


stock of Rasp Fe ie ee eee 


stock of Rasp- E. a 


vines and all other Small Fruit Plants. My Family List of 
Small Fruit Plants is the most lib: ral offer of the season. 
All having country homes should secure it promptly. S15 
worth of Plants, 25 varieties, for 85. Descrip- 
tive Catalogue free. Address 

E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on- -Hudson, } oe 


. SPRING OF 1879. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES | 
LARGE STOCK. LOW RATES. 


Standard PEAR TREES a Specialty, 


Send stamp for Trade List. AGENTS WANTED. 


| E. MOODY & SONS, 
8 Lockport, N. Y¥. 


Niagara Nurseries. Established 1839. 



















PHACH TREES! 


All the leading market varieties 


PEACH TREES! 


grown in large quantities, including 


DOWNING AND SAUNDERS, 


Ripening several days in advance of Amsden. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, &e. Correspondence soiicited. 


Also a general stock ot 


TREES, 


Address 


RAKESTRAW & PYLE, Willow Pale, Chester Co., Pa 





THE MONITOR SEED DRILL. 


This is the most complete and positive Seed Drill ever invented. 
It is the omly machine which measures and a s the seed with a positive motion, and exactly the same amount 
f 


others. 
at each foot or yard. Tt has been tested by 5 years’ use in 


It is radically different from and superior to all 


assachusetts, and was awarded the highest prize at the ‘‘Cen- 


a, ” §Ga> The “Monitor” has been thoroughly tested during the seascn of 1878, and heartily endorsed as a First- 
class Machine by Prof. Geo. Thurber, of New Jersey and by James V — ae  cacmeeaeae New York. 
Agents Wanted.—For full descriptive circular and testimonials, a 
THE MERRIMAC MACHINE “COMPAN Y, Newburyport, Mass. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 











The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 








SwEET April!—many a thought 

Is wedded unto thee, as hearts are wed; 

Nor shall they fail, till, to its autumn brought, 
Life’s golden fruit is shed.—LONGFELLOW. 





HOME TOPICS, No. 24. 
BY FAITH. 

In the last FARM JOURNAL I urged the advis- 
ability of giving to every girl the means of 
earning a living for herself, should she ever be 
compelled to do so; but “advisability” is only 
the most obvious reason for so training our girls ; 
let us see if we cannot find a far better one. 

From the earliest ages until the present time, 
women have been regarded by all, except Chris- 
tian nations, as inferior to men; among savage 
and barbarous tribes they were, and are, in no 
way above beasts of burden; trained through 
their early girlhood in the toil which filled their 
lives. Among civilized nations they took a little 
higher rank, according to the wealth of their 
fathers or husbands, and in the best days of 
Greece and Rome we find a few mentioned as 
“educated” women ; Corinna and Sappho must 
have been, and some of the Roman matrons also, 
who exercised a marked influence in State affairs. 

In speaking of all these nations, however, we 
must remember that in none of them did public 
opinion allow a woman to remain unmarried ; 
the marriage of a daughter was a matter of 
course, and though, in Rome at least, the choice 
of the girl was consulted, that choice must be 
made; thus every woman was placed in her best 
sphe.e of work, i. e., her own home. Very un- 
usual, therefore, were the circumstances which 
placed any woman in an honorable public posi- 
tion, and their capabilities for such positions 
were manifestly regarded as inferior to those of 
men. The influence of surrounding nations, and 
the eager desire to be the ancestor of the Messiah, 
prevented the large majority of Hebrew women 
from remaining single, but their doing so was 
left to their own choice, I believe, and celibacy 
was at least not a disgrace. 

As Christianity spread thréugh the world the 
position of women began to change ; the feeling 
prevailed that they certainly had some say in a 
matter so nearly concerning them as marriage, 
and naturally, when they could no longer be bar- 
gained for like cattle, men began to seek their 
favor. Human nature will run to extremes, and 
we soon find the toiling slaves and sober house- 
wives regarded as dainty beings on whom the 
winds must not blow roughly; angels, indeed, 
who must have no share of the real toil of life. 
I am speaking always of the middle and upper 
classes; among working folk, the women have 
always done their share. What followed the 
new phase of female life? Disappointed in some 
early hope, losing fortune or friends, many re- 
tired to the asylums opportunely offered by the 
Romish church and became nuns; many girls 
were sent to the convents for safety during the 
wild wars of the early centuries, and policy con- 
demned others tocelibacy. Thus at the Reforma- 
tion, women generally, and celibates specially, 
were regarded as dependants, to be cared for and 
looked after almost as little children. It is no 
wonder that this state of things continued ; 
education, as we understand it, was almost un- 





known ; prejudice and training combined to 
make them dependent, and thousands of women 
in every generation were dead weights upon their 
fathers or other male relatives. 

Within the last century and a half, as education 
became more general, schools for girls increased 
and the branches taught in them became rapidly 
varied ; it soon became manifest that the female 
mind was in no way inferior to that of men, and 
women became authors and instructors; slowly, 
but surely, trades and other forms of business 
were opened to them. The numberless varieties 
of light work made needful by our advanced 
civilization are all new avenues peculiarly suited 
to women, and now their capability to enter the 
“learned professions” has been fully conceded. 
If women fail for any reason to bear their share 
of the curse laid upon our first parents, have 
they any right, with ample means for self-support, 
to double the burden resting upon the men? If 
the equals of men, they must not be dependent 
upon them, and it is only the old idea of the Mid- 
dle Ages, that they are but toys and playthings 
for man’s leisure hours, which allows them to be 
so. The law, “he that will not work, neither 
shall he eat,” is applicable to both sexes; no 
man should feel bound to provide a support for 
his daughters any more than for -his sons, nor 
should any woman be willing to be thus pauper- 
ized; if a woman will HERSELF go into business, 
as her brothers do, very good ; but for the income 
from every dollar that she loans or invests she is 
doubly a pauper, first to whoever toiled to accum- 
ulate the money; second, to whoever works for 
it, and from his hard earnings gives her a share ; 
with or without money no one has a right to do 
nothing; for every idler, another must do double 
duty. 

Is it not, therefore, emphatically RIGHT 
that every woman should be given some means 
of earning her own living? Is it not a duty 
which every father owes to all his children, not 
to leave them a support, but the means of mak- 
ing one ? 

KITCHEN THOUGHTS, No. 3. 
BY A NEW HAND. 

Getting up in the morning is a great bugbear, 
especially among children. I wish somebody 
could devise a plan to start a family in motion 
without any unpleasantness. It seems as if 
children were born perverse in sleeping matters. 
The baby that we would like to sleep while we 
get our morning work done up insists on early 
rising. With the first eye that opens comes 
screaming demands to get up, and if the little 
tyrannical sovereign is not instantly obeyed, no- 
body but the initiated can realize what a com- 
motion will follow. By and by when he grows 
large enough, and we like him to eat with the 
family and be out of the way, then he has just as 
strong a desire to lay abed as he had formerly to 
get up, and it is just as hard work to get him 
out as it was in babyhood to keep him in. I re- 
member in my girlhood being at my aunt’s and 
heariog her in the morning calling up the stairs, 
“Sallie! Come, Sallie, it’s time to get up!” and 
Sallie would say, very faintly, ‘ Yes, I will.” 
But breakfast would be ready and no Sallie ap- 
pear. Then aunt would go again and call: 
“Come, Sallie! breakfast is ready,” and the an- 
swer would come sleepily back, “ Yes, I’ll be 
there.” Then we would go to eating and be done 
before Sallie came. Some such process was gone 
through every morning and I thought within 
myself, if that great, big, lazy girl was mine I’d 
see if I could’nt teach her a thing or two; I’d 
contrive some way to hoist her. I pronounced 











my aunt a very weak woman, but since then 
I’ve been in her shoes myself, and it is needless 
to say my hoisting apparatus has not been in- 
vented. i know now of the love that prompted 
my aunt to be gentle with her child. My little 
girl came down one morning about the time we 
were through breakfast, and looking as if she 
had been cruelly treated in being called to get 
up. “ What’s the use in getting up? Why can’t 
everybody sleep as long as they want to?” said 
she. “And who would get breakfast for the 
men?” I replied. ‘Well, what’s the use of the 
men getting upeither ?” sheinsisted. I explained 
that duty called them out. That the horses and 
cows and poultry and all the dumb beasts de- 
pended on man for food and drink. I tried to 
show her that we have no right to indulge our- 
selves in anything that interferes with the rights 
of others, and that whenever one fails to do his 
part, he adds to the burdens of somebody else. 
I tried to make her comprehend that it was our 
Maker who gave all of us duties to perform, and 
if we do not try to do them we must suffer the 
penalty that always follows a transgression of 
the Divine will. In the case of children, early 
morning work is not required, but it is their little 
duty to be up by breakfast time; that their 
mothers, or whoever has charge of breakfast, 
may not be kept waiting. I also spoke of lying 
abed as a slothful, unhealthy habit. I do not 
think she felt the full force of my argument, but 
I heard her later in the day say to her older 
brother: “I’m going to get up by the time 
breakfast is ready to-morrow, just see df I don’t;’ 
and he raised her ire by saying: ‘‘ Oh, no, you 
won’t. You’r a lazy girl; you can’t get up!” 
But she did get up, though it is uncertain whether 
it was because of my admonitions or to show her 
brother he didn’t know everything. She soon 
fell into the old habits again. Children have need 
for such lessons very often, and even older people 
are not always sound on the rising question. 

1 gave Frank a short discourse, the other 
morning, on the importance of early rising, and 
how ‘‘the early bird catches the worm,” but he 
only said: “ Fairest, if you have no better in- 
ducements to offer, I’1] take another nap ; I don’t 
want worms. I have not the least objection, 
however, to you devoting the earliest hours to 
the search, if you think the family not sufficiently — 
provided for in that line.” 

———— 
Keeping the Peace. 
BY ELIZABETH LLOYD. 

Since nations have begun to settle their diffi- 
culties by arbitration instead of by war, peace 
societies are no longer held in the contempt 
which they were wont to excite in former times. 
Indeed there is a growing conviction that Christ 
intended his teachings concerning peace and 
good fellowship to be literally obeyed, and that — 
a Christian is in duty bound to forgive his 
enemies, and to overcome evil with good. 

St. Paul was a very shrewd student of human 
nature, and being fully aware of our natural in- 
firmities, he gives us the command in this form, 
“Tf it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live 
peaceably with all men.” The inference to be 
drawn from this is that there may be times when, 
if one performs his duties conscientiously, he in. 
curs the enmity or ill-will of such of his neighbors 
as cannot see things as he does. And yet it gen- 
erally is possible, if one is really animated by a 
Christian spirit, to avoid open breaches of the 
peace; and very often one may convert an enemy 
into a friend by returning good for evil. 

The reason why our lawyers have so much to 
do, and why farmers, as well as others, have such 
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heavy costs to pay, is because so few people re- 
alize that it takes two to make a quarrel. The 
most ill-tempered man in the world cannot get 

ou embroiled with him if you uniformly trea- 

im with coolness and courtesy. Merely in an 
economic point of view it is much the better 
policy to keep the peace with one’s neighbors, 
even at the cost of some present sacrifice ; and it 
would be well for als generally to make a 
practical application of the teaching of that 
Quaker sermon which contained only these four 
words, “Silence killeth the devil.” 





We have learned a secret, viz: that good 
bread-makers are good writers. For evidence of 
this we point to communications on the second 
page. Next month we shall produce further 
proof, for we have more letters on hand upon the 
same subject which we shall print. The poor 
housekeeper who, in despair, appealed to our 
readers for knowledge of the bread-maker’s art, 
will have her aspirations not only fully, clearly, 
but brilliantly, answered. 


Carpets.—English Brussels are the best car- 
pets to wear, but tapestry Brussels—now about 
one dollar per yard—are not as desirable as in- 
grain. Three-ply carpets, while they are more 
stylish when new, do not wear as well as two-ply, 
though they cost more. Onesoon tires of gorgeous 
colors and figures in carpets. 

** am quite interested in ‘ Kitchen Thoughts,’ 
and expect to gain some new ideas from them. 
I hope she will tell how she manages when the 
girl insists upon being away about three after- 
noons every week and does not get home until 
next morning about the time break fast is ready ?” 

Our lady readers who come to Philadelphia 
to shop are welcome to make our office a resting 
place. Valises and bundles may be left in our 
care and called for at the owner’s convenience. 
Our office is now at 144 N. 7th St., below Frank- 
lin Square. 

It was Holmes who said that boys ought to 
be kept in a barrel and fed hevegh the bung- 
hole until twenty-one years of age. Oliver, for 
shame! 

Will some one tell how to make cucumber 
pickels hard and crisp; also how to color them 
without copper? 

The ladies miss a great deal by not reading 
the advertisements more carefully. 

Some women couldn’t be happy unless they 
had something to scrub. 

Many a woman does not value her husband 
as she ought! 


How To Do Things. 


See our recipes for white wash in last month’s 
paper. 

Remember that slow cooking and long cook- 
ing will make tough meat tender. 

Clean oii cloth with milk and water; a brush 
and soap will ruin them. 

A small piece of charcoal, in the pot with 
boiling cabbage, removes the smell. 

Turpentine, a teaspoonful, boiled with your 
white clothes will aid the whitening process. 

If your coal fire is low, throw on a table- 
spoonful of salt, and it will help it very much. 

Grease can be extracted from floors by ap- 

plying a paste of wood ashes aud quick lime, to 
be kept on several days and then washed off. 

Dip the hands in vinegar after having had 
them in soapsuds; this to neutralize the alkali 
of the soap and to keep the hands soft and white. 

Let all housekeepers trim their lamps in the 
morning ; how often we read of accidents to the 
unwise virgins whose lamps are not ready when 
wanted. M. C. 

Before putting away old heavy winter boots 
soak them in water and thoroughly rub into 
them coal-oil. From this treatment they will 
emerge next December soft and pliable. 

Do not use benzine upon the carpets to pre- 
vent moths unless you want your roof blown off. 
Coal oil will do about as well, poured on the floor 
around the edges of the carpets. Salt also is said 
to be a sure remedy. 

Soft gingerbread is thus made by “ Jennie 





J.” of Jarrettown, Pa., “ three-fourths pound of 
sugar, two eggs, six tea-cups of flour, one pint of 
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each of syrup and sour cream, one-half pound | ticks to airin the sun ; lay them ina shady place 


shortening, one tablespoonful soda, piece of 
alum (?) one-half size of a shellbark, ginger to 
taste. 

Biscuits made by the following recipe by a 
friend of ours in Burlington county (A. T. M.) 
are quite famous, and may be relied upon, we 





NEW GERANIUM—“ LONDON BLUE.” 
(For description see page 105.) 


think ; One pint of milk, three ounces of lard 
and butter, two white potatoes, two teaspoonful 
of sugar, pinch soda, small teacup of yeast; 
knead 20 minutes. 

Clean chromos by first dusting them, wiping 
with a fine linen cloth. A drop of oil on the 
cloth will brighten dull places. All chromos 
should be revarnished every two or three years. 

Salt fish is treshened best by placing in water 
skin side up. If the reverse he salt falls to the 
skin and there remains. 

John Wildman, of Bucks county, says that 
the best way to preserve stove-pipes, when not 
in use, is to saturate them well with coal-oil when 
laid away for the summer, The ends should be 
plugged up with old papers. It is said that if 
the stove polish be moistened with turpentine 
and stove and pipe receive a good blacking be- 
fore setting away, they will not rust in the least. 

In putting away woolens and furs for the 
summer air them, shake well, and tie up in 
several thicknesses of paper so that there will be 
no aperature through which the moth miller 
can reach them. An outer covering of linen will 
make assurance doubly sure, as “Faith,” says. 
Where the articles are thus tied up they are as 
safe from injury as in a bolted cedar chest packed 
half full of camphor. Why, of course. 

If feather-beds smell badly, or become 
heavy from want of proper renovation of the 
feathers, or from old age, empty them, and wash 





NEW GERANIUM—“ MRS. TAYLOR.” 
(For description see page 105.) 


the feathers thoroughly in a tub of suds, spread 
them in thegarret to dry, and they will be as light 
and good as new. Never lay the pillows or feather 





where the wind can purify them. (Choose a 
windy day, of course. (?) Heat makes feathers 
rancid. 


4 carpet may be scrubbed successfully. 
Sweep it well first, then take a half-pail of water, 
hot as can be borne; put in a tablespoonful of 
ammonia. Have a stiff scrubbing brush and 
borax soap, and scrub a small place; havea sec- 
ond pail of water and ammonia; rinse off with 
this, and, with a woolen cloth, wipe as dry as 
possible. Renew the water often, until the whole 
carpet is cleansed. Then open the doors and 
windows to dry it. This removes the grease 
stains and brightens the carpet. A writer for 
Household says so. 


How to Fry Fish.—Wash and dry the fish 
thoroughly with a clean towel. Then cover 
every part of it with flour. Just before frying, 
dip them in an egg beaten up with half a cup of 
milk. Fry till done, which will be when they 
seem firm and not elastic under touch. They are 
improved by laying them on brown paper to ab- 
sorb the fat. The flour makes a coating which 
will take up the egg, and these two keep the fat 
from penetrating the fish, and the flavor from 
coming out of it. There should be plenty of fat 
in the pan. 

Hygienic Hints. 


“Vow, look out for “spring fever.” The 
trouble is less greasy and sugary food are needed 
in warm weather than cold, and the sufferer 
from “spring fever” and ‘‘biliousness” goes on 
eating about the same quantity of such food as in 
the winter. The free use of apples, dried fruits, 
rice, oat-meal mush, fish, mutton and beef, 
instead of pork and sausage, lettuce, spinach, 
asparagus,c., is to be commended at this season 
and will be a defence against the above named 
troubles. 


Al mother writes: ‘‘ The time is at hand now 
when we mothers must watch the children or 
they will sit upon the damp ground these pleas- 
ant spring days. And the feet need great care ; 
better change shoes and stockings several times 
a day than to allow them to remain damp; the 
best protection is a stout pair of rubber boots for 
both boys and girls, but they should not be worn 
in the house.” 

To avoid corns, wear easy-fitting shoes ; but 
those who prefer tight shoes to comfort should 
soak their feet in warm water on the days when 
their corns trouble them. This will give consid- 
erable relief. 

Als we have before said headache can often be 
cured by taking a half teacup of warm water 
with a pinch of soda in it. The soda neutralizes 
the acid in the stomach that often the causes the 
head to ache. 

If the teeth are black, take equal parts of 
cream of tartar and salt; pulverize them finely, 
and mix well; then wash your teeth in the morn- 
ing and rub with this powder. 

In this climate undergarments of wool or 
flannel should not be thrown aside before the 
first of June nor should the sitting room stove 
be carried out until then. 

Somelimes a child will swallow a cent or 
other indigestible substance. In such case do not 
be alarmed ; the article will go on through in a 
couple of days. 

Dont eat in a hurry. Be “aisy” about it. 
Go slow. Nobody that bolts his food can live 
long. The long livers are slow eaters. 

In sickness, when a coal fire is used to warm 
the chamber, the coal may be brought in in a 
paper bag and laid quietly on the fire. 

Rubbing warts with moistened copperas will 
take them away. This H. A. says is absolutely 
true. 

If you have a sore throat never kiss a child. 
Dyptheria may go with the kiss. 

Sleep with your mouth shut; keep your 
mouth shut also when angry. 


Modes and Manners. 

In buying dresses for children it is wise to 
get a yard or so extra, to be used in altering the 
next season, since to match material, bought one 
year, the next, is well nigh impossible. 

The price of summer silks in checks and 
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stripes ranges from sixty-five cents to one dollar 
and a quarter per sity Though worn for sev- 
eral years they are still fashionable, and will 
probably continue so indefinitely. 

Garters should not be worn below the knees, 
as it is ruinous to the shape of the calf, and the 
compression made has other evil consequences. 
We se this from good authority. 

Black silks are a dangerous purchase for 
seekers of bargains. Sowell are they adulterated 
and weighted that even experts may be deceived. 
The safest plan is to buy a reliable brand ata 
store where you may feel sure that no deception 
will be practiced. The usual test is to crumble 
it in the hand ; if it does not hold the wrinkles, 
it is of good quality. 

For persons who cannot visit the city at all 
times the custom of shopping by sample 1s a most 
convenient one. This is merely to write to a re- 
liable dry goods house, requesting samples in 
any line of goods. It is well in doing so to give 
some idea of the price you wish to pay, since 
there is large range in each department. Wana- 
maker’s Grend Depot has a mail department 
most admirably conducted, which our distant 
readers would do well to patronize. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper penaeen em 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
Fa RM JOURRAL. 


GRAND 
Educational Excursion 


TO EUROPE: 
IN THE SUMMER OF 1879. 


Extended Tours through Great Britain and the 
most picturesque and interesting Continental 
countries. Special advantages of an extraordi- 
nary character. The cheapest and best excursion 
ever planned. For circulars, giving full particu- 
lars, address . TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 


A SIT ATION AT A SALARY OF 8600 TO 
U $1000 A YEAR for the young 
man or woman who will spend $180 and 4 to 6 months 
time in obtaining a business education, Address with 
stamp. COBB’S COLLEGE, 
Painesville. Ohio. 


Pet Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 

OFFICE, 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated in 1847. Assets, $6,750,000. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 

The Penn is strictly mutual. Its surplus is returned to 
its members every year, thus giving them insurance at the 
Lowest Rates. All of its Policies non-forfeitable for their 
“value. ENDOWMENT POLICIES ISSUED AT LIFE 
RATES. Agents and Canvassers wanted. Apply to 

H. 8. STEFHENS. Vice-President. 


HONEY BEES. 
NEW PRINCIPLES IN BEE-KEEPING. 
Every one who has a farm or garden can now keep Bees 
with profit. Bees kept on my plan are more + than 
anything connected with the farm or garden. very hive 
of Bees kept on my plan will pay a — of Fifty dollars 
every year. Send 7 cirpular. Address 
“Mrs, LIZZIE E. COTTON, West Gorham, Maine. 


OR SALE. wine Farm in Fairfax Co... Va. 
within 10 miles of Washington and 5 of Alexandria; 
art of Mt. Vernon tract. Will sell 75, 80 or 160 acres. 
Young orchards of Apple, Peach and Pear in bearing—841 
trees. Land in good condition, part well timbered. Climate 
the best to be found, and health 1y; fair buildings and good 
fences; midst of old settlement of Northern farmers; schools, 
churches, stores, shops convenient. Terma easy. A most 
excellent chance to secure a farm near one of the best mar- 
kets in the country. Address J.C. WAY, Hockesson, Del., 
or NATHANIEL WAY. Accotink P. 0.. Va. 


GIEAP FARMS: 
J°FREE H ME 


IN KAN 


HOW TO GET TI THE tn te best part of the ran ee 
acres for sa copy of ** Kangas § 
stead,” Mh Land Commissioner, Salina, Kansas, 


UY MARYLAND FARMS, 87 to $25 pe per 
acre, alls igh ie seut free 
. CHAMBERS, Federalsburg, Md. 






















Clean seed of this valuable forage plant, first brought to 
general notice by my introduction last year—price by mail, 
per lb., $1.00; 2 lbs., $1.50; 5 lbs.. $3.00. Special price 
for large lots by express. 


Blunt’s PROLFIC Corn. 


A valuable new Field Corn, the result of careful selection 
and cross-fertilization for many years; bears from 4 to 9 | 
ears on a stalk; described in American Agriculturist, | 
March. Price by mail, postpaid, per lb., 75e.3 31bs., $2. | 
My cataiogue of Seeds and List of Specialties for Farmers 
mailed free to all who apply. WM H. CARSON, | 

_ 125 Chambers St... New York. 





Beautiful riON PIN} 
», CARNATIO N PINKS 
Assorted variet ON 


White, Carmine ae, Vaated, 

MS and Yellow, Alllabeled. Strong, 

BAW healthy well-rooted plants. Sent 
safely by picked rf — ce. 
G for 50c 

Extra Choice “Piney Va v ariclies, 

; 4 for 50c io} or 

PEARL T BEROSE 

{ * Flowering Bulbs. 

By mail: wt? : — 


LILY OF THE ‘VALLEY 


PY will mail 3 flowering pips forloc. 
MNlustrated Calalogue, giving prac tical 
information about flowers, free. 

CHAS.T.STARR, Avondale, Chester Co. ,Pa. 


IF YOU ARE 


GOING’ KANSAS 


Send for Free Guide, giving full and reliable informa- 
tion in regard to the Cheapest, most productive and Best 
Located Farming Lands in the State. Address 


J. E. LOCKWOOD, 
Gen’! Immigration Ag’t, Kansas City, Missouri. 


The Free Government Lands 


And CHEAP RAILROAD LANDS in 
MINNESOTA and DAKOTA, 
along the line of the 

NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

Offer better inducements to settlers than can be 
found anywhere else in the United States. For in- 
formation apply to JAMES B. POWER, 
Gen’! Agent. 










45 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 












IF YOU WANT on ieee 
BE ST spendence an 


THING IN THE WEST 


ST HISON, TOPEKA, AND HE W 


LANDS IN KANSAS 


“ reulars with map, giving full information, free. 
A. 8. JOHNSON, Acting Land Com’r, Topeka, Kan. 









PEARL MILLET. ( 


Prices lower than 
ever. Lagest Assort- 
ment of old and new 

ee ee eee pin om Plants of best 
uality; at dozen rates 
free wee tg aeall. and G12 mail, and SuWALL FRUITS. Send for 


Price-list. Address 
BUSH & SON & MEISSNER, 
Bushberg, Jefferson Co.. Mo. 


ROCKLAND FAVORITE GRAPE. 


A Seedling of the Concord. Earlier, Better and 
Hardier than its parent. Send for circular to 
BRIGGS ARNOLD, Rockland, Mass. 


GRAP VINES, SMALL 


Fruits. Roses and 
Fruit Trees. 
of Concord, 1 year. $12 to $18 
1 O00.000 per 1000; 2 year, 820 to $25. 
All other varieties a 
Dr. H. SCHRODER, Bloomington, Il!s. 


Berry Picker 9° 


invented at last! St 
A PFRFECT TRIUMPH, 
supplying a want long 
felt by berry raisers. 
Send your name and 
address on postal for 
price-list, &c. Discount 
to the trade. Address 
L. B. SILVER. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 





THE DINGEE & CONARD C0’S 


BEAUTIFUL EV ER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
these Beautifal Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants, suitable for immediate bloom, safely by mail 
at all post-offices. 5 Splendid Varieties, your 
choice, all labeled, for $13 1:2 for $23 19 for $3; 
26 for $4; 35 for $5; 75 for $10; 100 for $13. 
49> Send for our New Guide to Rose Cultare — 
60 pages, elegantly illustrated —and choose from over 
Five Handred Finest Sorts. Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


Brandywine Nursery 


First-class Plants. French’s, Cumberland Triumph, 
Kentucky, Sharpless, and other ‘Strawberries. 1-vear-old 
CC Asparagus. 1 and 2-year-old Osage, Rhubarb, Currants, 
Kittatiny. and Wilson Blackberries. Pride of Hudson, 
Herstine, Bristol, Branywine, Highland Hardy, and other 
Raspberries, Grape Vines, Fruit and Shade Trees, and 
Evergreens. Send for prices and four liberal 
offers to F. C. BIDDLE. Chadd’s Ford, Pa. 


rPYHE GEWIE PLUM—Originated near Hudson, New- 
York. This fruit sold in Albany last season for $5 per 

bushel. Tree very hardy. For terms, &c.; address. 

D. C. WILDEY, Albany, N. Y 


yy THE LARGEST, 
GREGG RASPBERRY. MOST PROLIFIC 
AND PRODUCTIVE BERRY in THE WORLD. 
Received the highest recommendation at the Centennial 
Exposition, and all leading horticultural societies where 
exhibited. 
Price, $2 per dozen: 30 cents each by mail. Circulars 








free. RICHARD GREGG, Aurora. Ind. 








GARDEN SEEDS.<—<@x 


We desire to call the attention of all interested in Agriculture, Horticulture, Gardening or 


Trucking to the fact that we are 


THE LARGEST PRODUCERS OF 


Our farms do not exist upon paper, but can 


GARDEN SEEDS IN AMERICA. 


be found by any inquirer ; and in the selection of 


stocks, and systems of culture, we have as a firm the advantages of 
Very Nearly a Century of Experience. 
Our Farms are situated at 


BRISTOL, Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
MANITOWOC, Manitowoe County, Wisconsin, 


BURLINGTON, Burlington County, N, J., 
MONASKON, Lancaster County, Virginia. 





The whole comprising a total of 


1574 Acres Owned, Occupied 


and Cultivated by Ourselves. 


Upon these lands, we have applied in a single season $20,000 worth of PURCHASED fertilizers, 
a fact which exhibits the magnitude of our operations. 


THE 


STOCK SEEDS 


From which all our crops are grown on all the farms, are produced on Bloomsdale, the Pennsylvania 
farm, and under the daily scrutiny of the proprietors, are thoroughly culled of all departures from 
the true types, and produce crops of such purity of strain as to warrant us in declaring that none 


are Superior, and few Equal! 


All who desire good Seeds shonld purchase LANDRETHS’. 


them, write for them. Illustrated catalogues free 


If your merchant does not keep 
to all who apply. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


Between Market and Chestnut Sts., 


21 and 23 South Sixth Sts., Phila., Pa. 











— 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


How SHALL I get rid of grain weevil ?—E. L. 
Ans. An old remedy is to place a small bag of 
hops, as large as one’s hand, in the bin. Whether 
effectual or not it costs but little to try it. 

Is LIME good for loose, sandy soil? Jos- 
eph Lewis, of Christiana, Pa., answers, “Yes! 
Twenty-five bushels once in four or five years. 
Best spread on corn ground in a floury state and 
well harrowed in just before plowing.” 

WHat Is the best pear for cultivation in this 
section? Ans. We would name the Lawrence ; it 
is an early winter variety and will keep through 
January. The tree is hardy, fruits early, and 
bears well. The Bartlett is better where there 
is a fruit house to keep it through the peach 
season, so that the fruit will find a good market. 

FRANCIS BARRY, of Maryland, asks where 
English white oats could be bought “but not at 
fancy prices,” and upon inquiry we learn Buist 
has some for sale at $2.50 per bushel. A black 
variety of oats from Prince Edwards Island is very 
yielding but somewhat objectionable on account 
of its hard hull. Many of our best farmers have 
quit growing oats, planting potatoes instead, as 
being far more profitable. 


HiowW SHALL worn-out soils be rennovated ? 
Thomas Wood, a practical and successful farmer 
of Chester County, (Pa.) says that he has renno- 
vated hundreds of acres of exhausted lands. ‘I 
apply lime at the rate of 100 bushels to three 
acres, sow clover seed with oats, buckwheat, 
wheat or corn and sometimes alone, and when 
the clover is pretty well grown I plow it under, 
saving and applying all the manure I can on the 
farm. I think that 30 or 40 bushels of lime ap- 
plied every seven or nine years is a more economi- 
cal way than to apply larger quantities at longer 
periods.” 

Is THERE any substance that can be used in- 
stead of Paris Green to destroy the potato beetle? 
BYBERRY. Answer—Heretofore there has been 
nothing obtainable so effectual as Paris Green 
for this purpose, ahd this artiele, in spite of the 
prejudice against it and of its dangerous charac- 
ter, is mainly relied on to save the potato crop. 
We notice now that “ London Purple” is being 
advertised, and commended by trustworthy par- 
ties as being twenty per cent. stronger in its 
eflects than Paris Green and one-third cheaper. 
We think it is about time that farmers had found 
something less expensive than Paris Green for 
destroying the potato beetle. 





Iiow SHALL hen manure be prepared for use 
in hills in-corn-field or truck patch? Ans. When 
dry it should be mixed with three times its bulk 
of fine loam, moistened and left in compost under 
cover as in a cask or box until it gets warm. 
Then sift through a coal sieve, adding enough 
plaster to arrest the smell. A handful of this to 
the hill will make things hop; a less quantity 
Applied pure, hen manure is very sure 
to kill the germs of plants. It will not do to use 
lime with hen or other manure; it will drive off 
the ammonia. Salt, sulphate of soda, copperas or 
dilute sulphuric acid, or plaster, will add greatly 
to the value of the manure and prevent the es- 
eape of ammonia. Two weeks before the fertil- 
izer is needed for use will give time for working 


will do. 


it over. 
An INQUIRY as to the value of horn shavings 
brings this reply from John I. Carter, late of the 





Experimental Farm: ‘“ This material is rich in 
nitrogen and phosphates, but nature has wisely 
prepared the horn and hoof of stock to resist de- 
struction from the effects of the elements, or con- 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

tered or cemented cesspool. 
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tact with the acids of the earth. Were it not so 
| our stock would soon be lame and helpless. 
You see, therefore, that these shavings and dust 
will be very hard to dissolve by any common 
kind of composting; and probably the only 
judicious way to reduce them would be to parti- 
ally soften, by damping, piling and heating, and | 
treat with dilute sulphuric acid, as we do bones. 
I am not sure that this plan will render all the 
elements soluble, but it is the best I can suggest.” 
“THE daily excretions of a family of only half 
a dozen members would produce sufficient night 
soil in a year to make about 2,200 hills of corn | 
grow—about half an acre—at the lowest estimate | 


25 or 30 bushels of corn; and the removal and 
manipulating of this manure is not any more 


” 


unpleasant thancleaninga pig-pen.’?) We believe 


this is true. The water-closet should be built at | 
a convenient place over a well-walled and plas- 


It should be suf- 


ficiently large to store in it a reasonable quantity 
of dry earth, and every time it is used a sufficient 


| quantity of this erath should be disc sharged, 
| which acts as a deodorizer, and the contents are 

converted into the well-known fertilizer tha tis 
| sold under the name of ‘poudret.’ The earth 
| should be gathered in August when it is pulver- 
| ized and dry. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits 
them most; therefore, our readers, in answering 
any advertisement in this paper, will please state 
that they saw it in the FARM JOURNAL. 


CHALLENGE FRED MILLS 


Over 15.000 in 
use. 





THEY DO NOT CLOG 
NOR HEAT. 


Grind 60 bushels per 
hour. No other mill 
will do an equal 
amount of work with 
the same power. 

All Feed Mills ot 
similar construction to 
the Challenge are in- 
fringements on the 
patents owned by us. 
A recent decision of 
the U. S. Court has 
affirmed our right to 
these Patents, ang we 
caution all parties against buying Feed Mills ths ut infringe 
on said Patents. 

For Descriptive Circular of Feed Mills, Wind Mills, Corn 
Shellers, Feed, Cutters, Horse Powers, Wood Saws, Steam- 
ers, Pumps, etc., addre 

CHALLE NG E MILL CO., Batavia, ILLs. 


New Champion Reaper. 


Oper..ted by thesame marvelous movement which 
has made the NEW CHAMPION MOWER sucha 
wonderful success. 

aa Do not purchase a Reaper or Mower until you have 
examined the NEW CHAMPION 

Manufactured by Whiteley, Fassler & Kelly, The Cham- 
pion Machine Company, and W. arder, Mite ‘hell & Co., 
Springfield, O.; and the Toronto Reaper and Mower C om- 
pany, Toronto, Canada. 


Sawing off a Log. 






This SAW MACHINE is a wonderful in- 
vention, The weight of the man who is 
sawing does half of the work. It saws logs 
of any size, and will saw offa 2 foot log in 
2 minutes. Circulars free. Address, Wm, 
GILES, 696 W. 6th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 











ABMS.—DELAW ARE FRU IT and GRAIN FARMS 
at low prices. . P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 
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Horse Sinaia, 
With Patent 


Level Tread and Speed Regulator. 


Heebner’s Improved Threshing and Clean- 
ing Machine. We challenge the world to produce a 
Power Thresher and Cleaner that will do as much work 
with less labor for the horse than our Patent Level Tread 
Power and Giant Thresher and Cleaner will do. Send for 
Illustated Circular. EEBNER & SONS, 

Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 


— Ss Ce 
We want men of good standing and business ability to act 
as agentin their own neighboihood for our Ammoniated 
Superphosphate., Our Supe rphosphate is WELL KNOWN, 
Is CAREFULLY MANUFACTURED, UNIFORM IN 
QUALITY, and of GUARANTEED ANALYSIS and is 
alw ays liked where such fertilizers do well. As to the 
character of our goods we refer by permission to 8. P. 
Sharpless, State Assayer of Mass.,and John I. Carter, Supt. 
Eastern Pa. Experimenial Farm, Wes t Grove, Pa. Now is 
the time to arrange for next year’s work. Samples and 
particulars on application. Address 
THOS. WARING & BRO., 
Colora, Cecil county, Maryland. 


FARMERS’ 


BONE ad FERTILIZING. (ol 


H: AVING received the Highest 4 
Medal and Certificate of Merit 47” 
atthe great Centennial Ex po- (x 
sition at Philadel ‘Iphia, call the ‘ey 
attention of all interested in a good, \ 
honest Fertilizer to their im- : 
proved list for 1879. Superior to any = 
in the market for the price. Analysis Guaranteed. 
HIGH GRADE NITRO-PHOSPHATE, 
HIGH GRADE SUPER-PHOSPHATE; 
IMPROVED ACIDULATED PHOSPHATE, 
TREE, VINE AND PLANT FERTILIZER, 
Send for Circular. PURE GROUND BONE. 
T. W. TREGO, Treas. J. W. STRAWN, Sec’y. 
W.A. FISHER, President. 
Office. 116 North Delaware Avenue, 
Factory, Mifflin Street, PHIL ADELP HIA, PA. 


TLOME-MADE 
MANURES. 


Scientific Formulas for their manufacture 
on the Farm sent Free to any address. 


Heebner’s 








The Cheapest, and we believe the most effec- 
tive Manure in use, can be made with but little 
trouble, by using our Fertilizing Chemicals and 
Bones, which we furnish of the best quality, and 
at lowest prices. We offer, of our own manufac- 
ture or importation, 

Dissolved Bones, Sulphate of Ammonia, 

Perfectly Pure Ground Bones, Fertilizing Salt, 

Acidulated Phosphate Rock, Sulph: ute of Soda, 

Phosphate Rock, fine ground, Muriate of Potash, German. 

Land Plaster, pure and fine Oil Vitrol, full strenth, 
ground, Sulphate of Magnesia 

Sulphate of Potash (Kainit), (Kieserite). 

Nitrate of Soda. 


HARRISON, BROTHERS & CO., 


ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS, 
AND 
Manufacturers of Fertilizing Chemicals. 
(Established 1793.) 
FACTORIES AND MILLS AT GRAY’S FERRY. 
Office, 105 South Front Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


This Fertilizer is 
entirely reliable. It 


will pay a handsome 





return. It frequently 


| RAW BONE 
doubles the yield of : SUPER PHOSPHATE 


STANDARD GUARANTEED 








Crops when properly 





| eedee | 
MAI 
neath Vi WALTON, WHANN &C3 
For circulars and price adress WILMINGTON, DEL. 


w,, STORES: 0 


eax" EST rRonTsT. WIL grh 
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\\ 169 CW LY'S WHARF. BAY svank J 
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Walton, Whann& Co, 


Wilmington, Del. 


~ Cards, Chromo, Lace, &c., with name, postpaid, 
3) 13 cents. Gro. I. REED & Co., Nassua, N. Y. 
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THE WONDERFUL GROWTH OF THE 





WILL BE SEEN THE MOMENT VISITORS STEP INTO THE TWO ACRES OF DRY GOODS. 
MITTED THAT THIS IS THE BEST SHOPPING PLACE IN THE UNITED STATES 
AR IS 


Ist—THAT EVERYBODY IS OBLIGING, 


Rd—.VO ONE IS PRESSED TO BUY. 


3d—THE 


I#-SAVE THIS LIST OF DRESS GOODS; 
you will be amazed at the Largeness and Good- 
ness of the Dress Goods Stock, and kindly come 
to the counters and Examine the Goods. Send 
samples and speak to your friends of the wonder- 
ful variety and real cheapness of the new things 
for Spring. JOHN WANAMAKER. 

THE DRESS GOODS. 

For a very small outlay a pretty suit can be 
made for spring from the following : 

Fan-y Striped Suitings, 64; Fancy Mixed, 7e. 


STOCK IS SO FRESH AND NEW. 


MR. WANAMAKER’S STORE SO POPUL 


ON ALL HANDS IT IS NOW AD- 
WHAT MAKES 


4th—THE STOCK IS THE LARGEST IN THE CITY. 


5th—_ THE PRICES ARE FIXED AND THE LOWEST. 


NEAT CHECK SUITINGS, 50c. to $1.00. 

ALL-WOOL KASHGAR SUITING, a soft 
light texture. 

ALL-WOOL FRENCH CASHMERES, in 
spring colorings, and the 

NEW GEN D’ARME BLUE. 
COTTON DRESS FABRICS FOR SUMMER 
WEAR. 
French Organdy Lawns, 
French Jaconet Lawns, 
French Printed Sateens, 

French Toil d’Alsace, 





6th— EXCHANGES ARE MADE OR MONEY RETURNED 


COLORED SILKS 
The new shades for Spring and all staple colors 
in large assortment. 
18-inch Heavy Trimming Silk, at 75c. 
18-inch Heavy and Glossy Poult de Soie, 90c. 
20-inch Heavy Fine Lustre Gros Grain, $1. 
21-inch extra Heavy Fine Lustre and He avy 
Cord, $1.15. 
22-inch extra Heavy Fine Lustre for Walking 
Suits, $1.25. 
All the other grades in proportion and the as 
sortment most complete. 
FANCY SILKS. 


Colored Stripe Silks at 50, 55, 60 and 65e. 





Twilled Striped Suitings, : ‘ ; &e French Momie Cloth, y A : aha 

Beige and Wash Poplins, ‘ - 10e French Printed Coteline. | Fa yaa gone — vip ta 75¢. 

F lorentine C hecks, Half-wool ¢ ‘ashmeres, SCOTCH ZEPHYR GINGHAMS. ‘All the eee rrades of these goods will be 
Hair Line Plaids and Black Bunting, 12h¢ Our assortment of these goods is very large, | found in com 1 Ay assortm nt. 

Striped Mohairs, z . z . a 15e and the designs are very choice. | ound In complete ¢ € 

Camel’s Hair- Stripes, F . 16¢ DRESS CHEVOITS in handsome styles, very | 


Oxford, English Striped, Mohair Suitings, 18¢ 
Gray Twilled Beige, Chena Suitings, and 
‘Striped Beige, : ‘ : , - 20c 
Empress Suitings, Anglesea Stripes, Me- 
lange Suitings, All- Wool Bunting, Pekin 
All-wool Spring Serge,Spring Cashmere, 25¢ 
English Bamasse, Brilliantine Mohairs and 





serviceable and pretty, from 124 to 25ce. 
BANDANA CLOTH in elegant plaid and 
striped effects, very stylish. 
DRESS GINGHAMS in staple and fancy 
styles, 8 to 124¢. 
Beautiful styles in PERCALES, CRETONNES, 
CAMBRICS, CHINTZES, &., from 5 to 12h¢. 





! There are 34 Departments in the Grand 


Depot, all of which have bcen greatly 
improved this season. 





LINEN GOODS. 
A GRAND STOCK AT THE GRAND DEPOT. 
Best makes only, imported direct from the 


Brocade Mohairs. : ‘+ manufacturers or purchased from their agents 
S ad] S¢ 2Ne — é é § ase ( eir ag 8. 
Madonna Cloth and Striped ateens, ; » 30¢ THE SILKS. We mention a few lots verv much lower than 
; All-wool Lace Bunting and Silk Pongee, 374¢ ’ . F . Thic te : = PRP of’ 
1]. see ’ Very low prices now prevail. This is a good | present retail value. We warrant them perfect, 
Silk Broeades, ‘ . ; F i . 40¢ : Ne ; , 
time to buy a silk dress. sound and free from cotton. 
; oe Shel e ch e ss 20-inch Heavy Black Gros Grain at 75c. 1,900 REMNANTS 4-4 IRISH LINEN. 
IN RICH PARIS NOVELTIES 20-inch do., very glossy, do. do. at 85c. 60 PIECES 4-4 PRINTED IRISH LINEN, 












We are showing some Very Choice Styles in All- 
silk and Wool Textures. 

COLORED SILK GREN 
tiful Colorings. 
P ~<a BROCADE STRIPES, 
lich, 

SATIN STRIPES in Great Variety 

SILK AND WOOL MIXTURES in Beauti- 
ful Stvles. 

INDIA SILK PONGEE. 

TWILLED SILK PONGEE. 

Novelties in Great Variety from 45c. to $1.50. 


VADINES, in Beau- 


Very 





IN IMPORTED ALL-WOOL 
FRENCH DE BEIGE. 

In all widths and qualities, from 25c. to 85e. 

We are offering special bargains in these ser- 
viceable goods. . 

MONO CLOTH, a new all-wool fabric, 
374 to 68e. 

ALL-WOOL CABOOL CLOTH, ALL-WOOL 
SATIN IMPERIAL, in stripes and plain effects. 

ALL-WOOL SPRING TAFFETAS. ALL- 
WOOL MELANGE De L’INDE, 37} to 75e. 

ALL-WOOL MELANGE-PE KIN, in beauti- 
ful colorings. 

SILK & WOOL CASHMERE INDI A, $1.50. 

CASHMERE PLAIDS, in beautiful combina- 
tions, 50c. to $1.50. 


OUR NEW 


FABRICS 


prices 


THIRTEENTH 
STREET, 


VOTE. If not coming to the € 


SPRING 


20-inch extra weight and cord Gros Grain, 90c. 
Next in order will be found our ever-famous 


ONE DOLLAR BLACK SILK, 





The reputation of which is widespread, and re- | 


quires no further recommendation. 
now open is such as was sold last year at $1.25 
BELLON’S CACHMIRE. 

In this’make will be found all the grades, from 
$1 up. Especially would we ask attention to 
those at $1.25 and $1.50. 

All the other noted makes are open on our 
counters, included in which is the ‘‘ Cachmire 
Alexandre.” 

These goods are noted for their rich Raven 
Black. Also, just opened an invoice of 


C. J. BONNET & CIE. 
Fine Black Silks, which are much under the 
Regular Prices, ranging from $1.25 upwards. 
NOVELTIES. 
The Grand Depot opens now the very newest 
Paris designs, just imported, in Silk Jardiniere. 


| Pekin Satin and Moire Stripes, 


City to see our New Spring Goods send for Samples, 


Velour and Grenadine Stripe, 

Roman and Armure Stripes. 
BROCADES OF RICH FIGURES, 
DAMASSES IN RICH DESIGNS, 
FOULARDS IN LARGE VARIETIES, 


GOODS WILL 


Yuan 


The lot we | 


ASTONISH EVERY 


nen Lawns, 
ed for 


150 Designs, printed on Pure Li 
pronounced to be the best styles ever offer 
sale, . and 3le. 

Black ground Linen Lawns. 

Solid Black, Blue and White Linen Lawns. 

Printed Union Linen Lawns, 10c. per yard. 

100 pieces Plaid Dress Linens at 15c., 
to import. 

15 pieces natural colored Linen for Furniture 
Slips at 15e., worth 20c. ; 

30 pieces 8-4 Linen Sheeting at 58c. per yard. 

20 pieces 8-4 Linen Sheetings, at 62c. 

20 pieves 8-4 Linen Sheetings, at 65c. 

12 pieces 10-4 or 80-inch Linen Sheeting, at 62c 
per yard. 

12 pieces 80-inch or 10-4 Linen Sheeting, 75ce. 
per yard. 

18 pieces 90-inch or 11-4 Linen Sheeting, 75c. 
per: yard. 

5 pieces 90-inch or 11-4 Linen Sheeting, 85c. 
per yard, 

10 pieces 100-inch or 12-4 Linen Sheeting, S5e. 
per yard. 

A complete stock of Linen Sheeting, from 2 to 
34 yards wide, and from 58e. to $3.25 per yard. 

We have received another importation of our 
Double Damask Table Linen, at $1 per yard. 
No other house has these goods for the price. 

Job lots of Napkins, Towels and Table Linens 
continually arriving. 


223c., 25¢., 28¢ 


cost 27e: 


ONE. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
PENNA. 


GERAIND DEPot, 


We do a large business through the Mail. 


_— 
p—d 
p—d 
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~ ODD MENTION. 


(WHILE WE THINE OF IT.) 


-Truckers, and farmers, too, should have | 


Allen’s P lanet Jr. seed drill. It is an excellent 
implement. 
—Burpee’s Farm Annual is sent free to all 


who send a postal card for it. Buyers of seeds, 


live stock and poultry will not fail to send for 


the Annual. 


_ .—A fertitizer that shows 9 to 10 per cent. of | 
ammonia and 12>to 15 ‘phosphoric acid is one 


that will show satisfactory results. Such an 
article is offered to our readers by Chas. H. 
North & Co., of Boston, for $35. per ton. Read 
their edvertisement. 

—We thank our young readers in several 
different statesfor lists of words formed from the 
letters of the word “Constantinople,” Our paper 
is so full, and so many send lists, that we can 
make but the briefest acknowlegement. J... P, 
Rose Hill, Del., forms 610 words, the most yet 
received. Special thanks to Miss. Wilson, of 
Del. for her list. 

One of the most conservative and best man- 
aged life insurance companies in the country is 
the Penn. Mutual; of this city. Knowing its 
history and standing, and the men who conduct 
it, we can, without any hesitation whatever, pro- 
nounce it a sound and safe company, worthy of 
every confidence. Like unto it is ‘the ¥tna, 
which we referred to last month. Those who 
insure their fives need not look outside of these 
companies for a safe place. 





ee 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISEERS like to know which paper benefits 
—s wre ae i our readers, in answe 


er a Lert state 
be es they wew t fe in in toe PARAM IOUR 


A DEPARTURE FROM 
HIGH PRICES 


FOR 


PHOSPHATES. 


To meet the demand of the t times, we have commenced 
the manufacture of 
THE 


TWENTY DOLLAR PHOSPHATE, | 2 


AND WE GUARANTEE 


the following Analysis, which will be printed on every bag: 

Ammonia, from . 24 to 3 per ct. 

Bone Phosphate, (Soluble) ——— ae oe 
(Insoluble) 7 “ 8 24 


Price, $20 per 2000 tbs., in New Bags of 
200 lbs. each. 
Free on board cars or boats in Philadelphia or Baltimore. 


BAUGH & SONS, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 20 S. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOWER, VEGETABLE PLANTS AND TREES—To 
introduce my stock I will send by miail a sample dollar . 
collection, containing 4 kinds Fuclsias, 4 Coleus, 2 Gera- 
niums, 2 Verbenas and 2 Roses. Catalogues free. 
E. D. DARLINGTON, Doylestown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


ATIRVIEW NURSERIES. Established 1835. 
50,000 Shade and Evergreen Trees. 75 acrea in choice 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Vines and Plants, Peach 
Trees, Oxage a &c. Small Fruits a specialty. Price- 
list free. . PERKINS, Moorestown, New Jersey. 








Sharpless’ Seedling © 


STRAWBERRY. ange plants for sale at lowest rates. 
Circulars. F. F. MERCERON, Catawissa, Pa, 


CO” VER, TIMOTHY, ORCHARD AND HERD GRASS 
SEED, WHOL ESALE AND RETAIL. 
Cc. B. ROGERS, 133 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAT AGENTS SAY of O’hara’s Dollar 
Champion Corn Shelter: ‘Easiest thing to 
sel] I ever saw. “IT shelled six bus. per — ” —- 
mailed for 60c. W. ATLEE BURPEE & 
221 Church Street, Phitadelphia. Pa. 


TO DAIRYMEN AND STOCK BREEDERS 
Choice Fresh 


OHIO WINTER WHEAT BRAN. 


For lowest prices in car-load lots, delivered at your nearest 
railroad station. 


Write to 


HICKS BROWN & 
Mansfield, Richland G3., Ohio. 








Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage. 


There being a good deal of seed in the market raised from 
very poor stock, which must fail to give satisfaction, hav- 
ing been the original introducer of the Giant Cabbage,which 
when raised frum the right strain of seed under proper cul- 
tivation, has been grown to weigh over 60 pounds to a single 
plant, and sixty tons to the acre, I now offer to the public 


seed that has been raised by myself, with peculiar care, all 
of it from extra large, extra solid heads. The Marblehead 
Mam moth is not only the largest, but it is one of the most 
crisp and sweetest of all varieties of the cabbage family, as 
will be seen by extracts of letters to be found in my Seed 
Catalogue, where my customers state that they have raised 
cabbages trom my seed that have weighed 40, 45 and 50 lbs 
each. Full instructions for cultivation sent with every 
parcel of seed. Seed per wound, 35.00; per ounce, 50 cents; 

per half-ounce, 25 cts. My-large Seed Catalogue sent free to 
all acutiege. 

JAM ES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 


OGER’S EXTRA EARLY ‘ 
] For Earliness and Superior Quality PE A Ss! ’ 
cannot be Excelled. fle and Black Eye Mar- 
row fat, and other varieties. A general assortment of 
Garden and Field Seeds of reliable quality at lew prices. 
Special attention to orders by mail. Cc. B ROGERS, 
Seed Grower, 133 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
&g~Send for Priced Catalogue and Garden Calendar. 


ARMERS—The Mammoth Pear), early.and Victor. late. 
potatoes will yield double or triple avy ordinary kind, 
Grow to a large size, are never hollow never rot, beautiful 
in appearance. ark white and very superior for ‘table use. 


| early sorts, being large, handsome. 


(APRIL, 1879. 








EARLY ADELA. 


HIS NEW AND VALUABLE STRAWBERRY WILL 
prove a most acceptable addition to our list for first 
roductive, of 
quality and strong growth. LAUREL LEAF, medium 
early and richest of all. BURR OAK, very late and large 


each $1.00 per doz., $5,00 per 100. CHARL S$ DOWNING. 
K ENTUCK x. BOY DEN’S No. 30, MONARCH. WILSON’S 
ALBANY, per doz., $1 per 100, PRIDE of the aed 


potato, $1 ar Mw RED CHIEF Tomato, AMBER CREAM 
Sweet Corn [the longest eared and richest corn grown | 25c. 
per package. IVORY POD Wax Bean, pt., 25c. All 
post-paid, TIOGA. GENESEE CO. RING No. & or 
SPRING FAVORITE Potatoes, 75c. per peck; 101bs. of each 
$1.50. 2qts. Ivory Pod Wax Beans, $1.; Red Chief Tomato 
lants, 3vc, perdoz. Winnigstadt Fotders, Premium Flat 
Dutch ( ‘abbage Plants 40c. per 100, $1.50 per 1000, in May. 





Send 56c, for sample 6 Adela or Burr Oak Plants, grown 
in my Perfected Plant Package. especially designed for 
choice plants to besent A.W. JON ¥ ag py teed e roots. 
. Le Roy, N. ¥. 
We will send by ‘mail, 
postpaid, and aran 
their safe arrival, 24 
Beautiful Plants, Flow- 
ering Bulbs, &c.; 12 for 50 ets. Choice Strawberry 
Plants, Seeds, &e., almost Given Away. 

Also High-class ‘Poultry in ss hk: A pe and 

particulars Free to all. ROBERT LEW 
q oe Hill Biveine: 

{ Name this paper. } Castleton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
QE sECTED het POTATOES—PURE VERMONT 
KS Stock. EARL OSE, EXTRA EARLY VERMONT 
SNOW-FLAKE, KARL Y DURHAM, BROWNELL’S 
BEAUTY, and all the best varieties. 

C, B. RC OGERS, Seedman, 133 Market Street, Phila., Pa. 
rr OR SALE— THE CHOICEST AND CHEAPEST LOT 
of PANSY PLANTS, in 40 different varieties, ever 
offered to the public. Twelve different kinds for $1, postage 
paid, to any address in the U. 8. Send “one orders early to 
ALBERT DOHLES 
Florist, Waterloo, New York. 


TO PEACH GROWERS! 


A sure cure for the disease in peach trees, known as the 
not costing over fifty cents a hundred. Address 
DELAVAN, New Vernon, Morris Co., N. J. 


“ Yellows,”’ 
dD. N. 





Our Pea 
“Almond:  Serpece Beri, ent ato, Sree 
Hanson "Lettuce, Breakfast Radish, NarSlehead 





paid to any pe n having two other varieties p ing 
as many good qualitiesasthese. 
60 cts.; 150 eyes, 21.00. 
#3 per bus.; 86 per bbl. 


Price, Mam. Pearl, 50 eyes, 
Victor, apeyes, 50 cts.; 150 eyes, $1. 
A. EVERITT, 
Box 229, Watsontown, Pa. 
= BUSHELS STOWELL’S EXTRA EVERGREEN 
e) Sweet Corn, #2 per bush.; also 25 Ibs, Premium 
Flat Dutch Cabbage pure Seed, $1. per 1b. Also potatoes for 
seed, Early Vermont. earlier than Rose and good yielders. 





Best of refererice given. 


LEWIS BREWER, Schnenectady, N. Y. 


TAMOND EFRON ate gr Hardest and 
Strongest Plow ever made. B. ROGERS, 
Manufacturers’ Agent, 133 Market Steet, Phila., Pa, 





ash, 
Sunflower ; worth at retail ut Sore. 
cal 25c. ro make this extraordinary offer to exten our 


trade. Directions for culture on each packet. FLOWER 
SEEDS: Our 25c. collections eae h contain 10 pkts, worth 
at least 75c. We give 5 boxes of Vegetable or 5 collections 
of Flower Seeds for 81. Order now. _ Stamps taken. 
The Farm Annual of Blooded Live-Stock, Improved 
Seeds, Fancy Poultry, étc. a free of charge to any 
address, W. ATLEE BuRPEE & Co., 221 Church St., Phila 
Cut this out, This Speeial Ofer may not appear again, 
Vae * CLIMAX’ PLOW and CULTIVATOR 
Combined. The best and eheapest corn and potato 
tender in the world, oe J illustrated circular, tes- 
timonials and “2 ice-list. 
THOMAS PEPPLER, Hightstown, N. J. 
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The Planet dr. Combined Drill, Wheel Hoe, Wheel 


DEN 
t 





time, money and backache, and makes gardening a pleasure. 
The Pianet Jr. 
when used as 2 drill only, but is larger, holding 2 


CULTIVATOR aed 
GARDEN PLOW. 
We insert in this issue 
cuts showing a portion of 
thecombinations in 
which our combined ma- 
chine may be used—as a 
DRILL only, as a DOU- 
BLE-WHEEL HOE, asa 
WHEEL CULTIVATOR 
and asa WHEEL GAR- 
PLOW... 
ool is tndispensa- 
ble to those having a 
vegetable garden; saves 


No 2 Brill is the same as the Combined, 
46 quarts; 


This 





IT IS GREATLY IMPROVED FOR 1879 


The Plianet Jr. Double-wheeil Hoe, Plow and Cultivator is also GREATLY ALT ERED AND IM- 


PROVED to meet the exact wants of prattical men. 


men. 


toes, &c. 





= 


Also of the See Corn and Cob Mill, The IXL Feed Mill, The Advance Chilled Plows, 
The La Dow Pulverizing Harrows, Defiance Wheel Cultivators, Iron "Age Cultivators, &c., &c. 


The Plantet Jr. 
Hiorse Hoe is the 
mdst useful 
tool made for the fine 
cultivation of hoed crops 
and also for Corn, Pota- 
Every tar- 
mer whousesone-horse 
tools must owna 
Planet Jr. Horse Hoe to no” 
be able to do his work economically. SEND FOR fall Descrip- 
tive Catalogue and Price-list, with testimonials, of all of these goods. 


The latter two are in- & 
valuable to Onion grow- 
ers, Market Gardeners, 
Farmers and Nursery- 


one-horse 




















(9 legs 
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Postar, 








